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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A Sournal of iterature, Science, md Art, 


AND RECORD OF UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


No. 186 (2346).—Vot. VIII. New Sertes.] 





LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 


1862. Price 3d., Stamped 4d. 








The Proprietors of the Lrrerary Gazerre have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the Lirerary GAzETTE in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 





RT UNION OF ENGLAND. — Third 
Season, 1861-2.—The CHROMO - LITHOGRAPHS, 
“ STEPPING-STONES,” after F. Goopati, A.R.A., and 
“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE,” after Rowzornas, are 
NOW READY. Prizeholders select from the Public Exhi- 
bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 8.W. 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 











OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will commence on 
the 17th Instant. 
Professor TYNDALL—‘ On the Transmission of Heat 
through Gases.” 
The LECTURES will commence on the 21st instant. The 
following are the arrangements :— 


Berone Easter, 1862. 
Professor J. MARSHALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On 
the Physiology of the Senses."—Tuesdays, Jan. 21 to 
April 8, at three o'clock. 


Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On Heat” 
—Thursdays, Jan. 23 to April 10, at three o'clock. 


Rey. A. J. DORSEY, B.D.—Five Lectures “On the Eng- 
lish Language "'—Saturdays, Jan. 25 to Feb. 22, at three 
o'clock. 


H. F. CHORLEY, Esq.—Four Lectures “On National 
Music "—Saturdays, March 1, 8, 15, and 22, at three 
o'clock. 


Professor H. E. ROSCOE—Three Lectures ‘On Spectrum 
Analysis "—Saturdays, March 29, April 5 and 12, at 
three o'clock. 

AFrer Easter. 


C. T. NEWTON, Esq.—Four Lectures ‘“‘ On Ancient Sculp- 
tural Art,” illustrated by Specimens in the British Mu- 
seum—Tuesdays, April 29, May 6, 13, and 20, at four 
o'clock. 


Rey. G. BUTLER—Three Lectures “ On the Art of the Last 
Century ’—Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at three 
o'clock. 

Professor LYON PLAYFAIR. C.B., F.R.S.—Six Lectures 
‘**On the Progress of the Chemical Arts in the last Ten 
Years "—Thursdays, May 8 to June 12, at three o'clock, 


Professor T. ANDERSON, F.R.S.E.—Seven Lectures “ On 
Agricultural Chemistry "—Saturdays, May 3 to June 14, 
at three o'clock, 


The admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. Toa Single Course of Lectures One Guinea or 
Half-a-Guinea. 


The FRIDAY EVENING DISCOURSES before EASTER, 
1862, will probably be given by Professors Tyndall, Rolles- 
ton, W. Hopkins, and Huxley; Dr. W. Odling, Messrs. 
James Fergusson and A. E. Durham, Professor Oliver, 
Messrs. W. S. Savory, F. A. Abel, J. A. Froude; Commis- 
sioner M. D. Hill, and the Astronomer Royal. 


To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 


New Members can be proposed at any monthly meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading- 
rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. 


Syllabuses of the Lectures and Friday Evening Discourses 
and further information can be obtained at the Institution. 


H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


Rex 


TRIUMPHANT CAREER OF BALFE'S NEW GRAND 


Introducing the most gorgeous Transformation Scene ever 
witnessed, represented upon the same evening, and forming 
the most attractive combi 


40th, 41st, 42nd, 43rd, 44th, and 45th times, the New and 


AL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MISS LOUISA PYNE AND MR. WM. HARRISON. 


OPERA, AND THE NEW PANTOMIME, 


ion of 





s in London. 





On MONDAY, and during the week, will be presented 


Original Grand Romantic Opera, in three Acts, entitled 
THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. 4 


The Libretto by J. V. Bridgeman. The Music by M. W. 
Balfe. Supported by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. H. Corri, Mr. George Honey, Mr. Patey, 
Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. T. Distin, Mr. E. Dussek, Mr. C. 
Lyall, and Mr. W. Harrison. 


Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


After which (written expressly by J. M. Morton, Esq.), the 
Grand Comic CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, entitled 


HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 


The New Splendid Scenery, including the Great Transfor- 
mation Scene, invented and painted by Mr. W. Callcott. 


Gulliver, Mr. W. H. Payne. 


Principal Danseuse, Mile. Lamoureux, supported by the 
Ladies of the Corps de Ballet. The Harlequinade sustained 
by the eminent Pantomimists, Messrs, H. Payne, F. Payne, 
H. Lauri, E. Lauri, 8. Lauri, and Miss Jenny Lauri. 


Commence at Seven. The performance terminates before 
Twelve. Morning Performance EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
commence at Two. Children under Twelve Years of age, 
Half-price, except Amphitheatre, and Pit, 1s. 6d. 


An early application for places is desirable, at the Box- 
office, which is open daily from Ten till Five, and where places 


are booked without charge. 
RerAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the Great 
Pantomime of the Season, and the most Gorgeous ‘T'ransfor- 
mation Scene ever produced, EVERY WEDNESDAY, com- 
mencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in attendance at 
Four. Children under Twelve Years of age, Half-price, ex- 
cept Amphitheatre, and Pit, 1s. 6d. 


No extra charge for Booking Places, 

















GEOLOGY. 
Kies COLLEGE, LONDON. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
iN TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 
1835. 


DIRECTORS. 

Cuarnman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy Cuairmax—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Good, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, nag M.-P. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 


Joseph Freeman, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 


PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 


BaNxkERS—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of 
England. 


Sortcrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Coysu.tine Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY, 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1861 


Number of new policies issued during the 
year ove oe sos eee ene 923 


Assuring the sun of ons oe = oee-~=— ss £429,060 19 11 


Producing an annual income of ... ind 14,460 1 8 
(in addition to single premi of £1,401 14s, 8d.) 


Making the total annual income after deduct- 
ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 


Total mumber of policies issued ... 24,496 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 
bers, from the commencement of the insti- 
tution in December, 1835 «oo ae «= 8 


Amount of accumulated fund ... «. 2,047,311 15 0 


The next division of profits will be made up to the 26th” 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending the 20th 
November, 1861, is now ready, and.may be had on applica- 
tion, with the Prospectus, containing illustrations of the 
profits for the five years ending the 20th November, 1857, 
by which it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums 
range from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one 
instance the premium is extinct. Inst of the | 

are also shown. 





$10,142 3 2 





Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of January 
are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


December, 21, 1861. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
COURSE of LECTURES on “ Geology,” 
MORNING, January 24th, at Nine o'clock. 

They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ea 
on FRIDAY 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 


been made. 


contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


rived from the investments of Premiums. 


or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Society. 





Jaa. 1862, 


QUINQUENNIALLY; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIPTHS, 
OR 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by aN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
2nd January, 1862. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assurance 
Society will be held at the Society's Offices, Fleet Street, 
London, on SATURDAY, the First day of February next, at 
Twelve o'clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Society's Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Auditors’ Annual Report of the Accounts of the 
Society up to the 3lst of December last: to elect Two 
Trustees in the room of the Right Hon. Lord Campbell, de- 
ceased, and the Right Hon. Lord Abinger, deceased ; te elect 
a Director in the room of Benjamin Austen, Esquire, de- 
ceased; and for general purposes. 


The Director to be chosen in the room of Benjamin 
Austen, Esquire, deceased, will remain in office until the 
24th day of June, 1869. 


By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An im- 
mediate answer to the ey may be obtained. A Sreci- 
ueN Boox or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on 
application, by 





CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
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CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S NEW TALE, 


THE MAROON, 


Is commenced in No. 216 of CAssetx’s Famity Paper, Price One Penny ; with which will 
be PRESENTED, GRATUITOUSLY, a beautiful engraving (after Leslie) of 


“Sir Roger de Coverley surrounded by his Tenants,” 


To prevent disappointment, orders should be given immediately, 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








Lately published, in Two Vols., royal 8vo, with Ten Steel Engravings and a Map, 
Price Thirty-two Shillings, cloth, 


A JOURNEY TO GREAT-SALT-LAKE CITY, 


BY JULES REMY AND JULIUS BRENCHLEY, M.A.; 
With a Sketch of the History, Religion, and Customs of the Mormons, and an Introduction on the 
Religious Movement in the United States. By JULES REMY. 


Loxpon: W. JEFFS, Bururweron Arcaber, anv 69, K1xa’s Roan, Bricuton, 
Foreign Bookseller to the Royal Family. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards} 
Woolwich. 





JOOTES PATENT UMBRELLA 


STAND. Manufactured by WHeeLer and Winson 
Sewixe Macnuive Company. Umbrellas need no longer be 
exposed to theft, nor be hidden away wet, or kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&c.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility. 

Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 
Orrice: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 





RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 





In One Voi., post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., ornamental cloth, 


AMERICA, AND AMERICAN METHODISM. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK J. JOBSON. 
WITH A PREFATORY LETTER 


BY THE REV. JOHN HANNAH, D.D. 
Illustrated from Original Sketches by the Author. 


This Work contains frank Outlines of the People and their Manners, of the Institutions, Cities; 
Scenery, and Resources of America, as well as of its Methodism. 





JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE, LONDON. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
Tur Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarrmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-Cuairmay. 


Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq. (Resident.) A. H. Macdougall, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. C. Maitland, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thos. Thorby, Esq., PS.A, 
Marcus H. Yernace, Esq. Henry Toogood, Esq. 





SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 
This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital held in Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, 
thus protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 
There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured 
from the commencement of the Company. 
Sum Insured. 


Bonuses added. Payable at Death. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lis. 139 15s. 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 21 pays £2 2s. 4d. per annum; but as the profits have averaged nearly 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premiums paid. 


Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 

Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound state of health, may be insured at equitable rates, 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom, 

The Funds or Property of the Company as at Ist January, 1861, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., invested in Govern- 
ment and other approved securities, 


Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


} 





And Pr d by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c.. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., GLascow ayp Lonpon. 





OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained ing the ifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing itfrom scurf, and produclug 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. only.—C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








i OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HEALTH AND 

VIGOUR.—These Pills are invaluable in stomachic 
derangements and bilious affections; they exercise, in the 
strictest sense, both alterative and tonic properties. Amongst 
all the medicines we possess, Holloway s Pills stand first ; 
universal experience warrants this assertion. They will 
remove many disorders which have defied every other treat- 
ment. These Pills are the best antagonists to all inflamma- 
tory action; they thoroughly purify the blood, and regulate 
its natural distribution through the body; hence they pre- 
vent congestion and over-engagement of any organ. Over 
many maladies their effects are almost specific. Holloway's 
Pills root out every vestige of disease without worrying the 
system. While eradicating the complaint they comfort and 
strengthen the nerves, and increase the vigour of the con- 
stitution, 





. RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\/HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 16s., 2ls., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage ls. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s,, and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Waits, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, aud all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 
16s. each; postage 6d. each. 


JOHN WHITE, Manvuracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day at every Library, in 3 vols., 
THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 
By Grorce Aveustus Sata, 
Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘A Journey Due North,’ &¢ 
“This is a work of broad and unquestionable genius.” 
Spectator. 
“The Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting ro- 
manee. All the characters, all the incidents, all the acces- 
sories, taken separately,'are graphic and life-like sketches. .. . 
No reader will leave off until he reaches the end.” 
Atheneum. 
“The book is in all respects an admirable performance ; 
and had Mr. Sala done nothing else to establish his claim to 
literary distinction, ‘ The Seven Sons of Mammon’ would 
alone place him in the foremost rank of modern writers of 
fiction.”"—Morning Post. 
“Tn the volumes before usthere are many passages which 
no other’man could have written. . . . Shows real and unusual 
genius, Mrs. Armytage is wonderful."—/Press. 





Now ready, price 5s., 


DUTCH PICTURES: 

With SOME SKETCHES in the FLEMISH MANNER. 
By Greorce Avucustus Sata, 

Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘Seven Sons of Mammon.’ 


“There is a genuine air of homespun earnestness about 
such a picture as the following, which, though it might have 


been written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr, Sala’s perso- | 


nal bias.""— Spectator. 


“Mr. Sala is a masterly inventor of strange incident and 


delineator of strange character: herein there is no man living 
who has shown anything like similar power.”—Press. 

“The title of the volume indicates well enough the style 
in which it is written, but gives no idea of the endless variety 
of subjects over which it ranges. All classes in society, ex- 
cept the highest, all conditions and phases of life, all possible 
and many imaginary combinations of circumstances, are 
here photographed with admirable skill.”—Daily Vews. 

“They give a just idea of Mr. Sala’s versatility of talent, 
for they are as various as they are amusing, and will cheer 
many a half-hour in the intervals of business.”"—Globve. 


“ Mr. Sala’s style of writing precisely corresponds to the | 


Dutch style of painting, though he is not limited to one me- 
thod of handling, and can be as terrific on paper as Salvator 
Rosa on canvas... . In the particnlar kind of literary pro- 
duction by which he is most widely and popularly known, 
he has done nothing better than the present volume.. .. 
The contents of the volume vary in merit, but, unlike the 
generality of such collections, it contains nothing which had 
been better omitted; and though all classes of readers may 
gratify all kinds of tastes in its perusal—the gay, the sen- 
sible, the philosophic, the sentimental, and the grave—there 
is not a heavy page to be found in ‘ Dutch Pictures.’”’ 
Morning Post. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 


By George Avcustus Saxa, 


Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘ Seven Sons of Mammon,’ 
* Twice Round the Clock,’ &c. 
[Jan. 15, 


Now ready at every Library, in 2 vols., price 12s., 
THE SELF-DIVORCED; 
THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
By Captain Cururse, 
Author of ‘ The Soldier of Fortune,’ &c. 


Or, 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s., 
MABEL’S CROSS. 
By E. M. P. 


Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. 


Being a Record of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip, and | 


Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months, 
By Crroniquevuse. 


Just published, price 5s., 


ABOUT LONDON. 
By J. Ew:ne Ritcur, 
Author of ‘ The Night Side of London. 


Now ready, price 3s. 6d., a New, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. 
Third Edition. 
By J. Ewixe Rircue, 
Author of ‘ About London,’ &. 


RPG TE 2 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 





j 
This day is published, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price £1 1s., | 


HISTORY of the OPERA in ITALY, | 
L FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, and RUSSIA, 
from its Origin in Italy down to our own times, with Anec- 
dotes of the most eclebrated Composers and Vocalists of 
Europe. 
sy SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 





MR. SENIOR ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
In 8vo, price 5s., 
MERICAN SLAVERY: a Reprint of an 
B Article on * Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ of which a portion 
was inserted in the 206th No. of the ‘Edinburgh Review ;’ 


and of Mr. Sumner’s Speech of May 1856, with a notice of 
the events which followed it. 


By NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esq. ” 
T. FeLttowss, Ludgate Street. 
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| the Black Mountain,’ &c. Dedicated to J. W. Ruskin, Esq. 
| Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents :—A Treasure-trove.—The Minstrel’s Wish.—Fire- 
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| A Wild Beast Show.—Grippel, the Ass.—The Two Her- 
inits, &e., &e. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate Street and New Bond 
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Third Edition, with 423 Engravings, 8vo, £1 11s. 6d., of a 


ENERAL OUTLINE of the ORGANIT- 
ZATION of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, and MANUAL 
of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. By THOS. RYMER 
JONES, F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
King’s College, London, late Fullerian Professor of Physio- 
logy to the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Jounxn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 

“Tt is a class-book, but much more; for, even to the 
unscientific reader, the absence of pedantry throughout, 
without sacrificing technical accuracy, renders it a volume 
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student of general literature as to the professional investi- 
gator.” —Christian Remembrancer, Jan. 1862. 
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Wood. 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d., feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 


HE LAST REGRET; or, THE POWER 
OF DIVINE REGENERATION. A _ Poem, illus- 
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titled ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ By a Soldier of the Cross. 
B. W. Garvrver and Soy, Princes Street, Cavendish Square ; 
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OMLINSON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF USE- 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
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MYTHOLOGY OF ANCIENT GREECE 
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TALES AND POPULAR FICTIONS, their 
Resemblance and Transmission from Country to Coun- 
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Classics, 
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price 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Wauittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


New Edition, price 12s., cloth lettered, with Fourteen 
Engravings on Steel. 
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PHouGHtIS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere.""—Dublin Express. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”'—Clerical Journal. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, and Roperts. 


EMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS; 
comprising a Short Aceount of his Life: with a 
Critical Examination into his Principles and of 
Design, Light, Shade, and Colour. Illustrated by Examples 
from the Etchings of Rembrandt. By JOHN BURNET, 
F.R.S. Author of “ Practical Hints on Painting.” Re- 
edited by H. Mursary, F.S.A. 


London: James S. Virtve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastit Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCK 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fae- 
simile of his signature. : 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birminghain ; 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
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London: Jamss 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 
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Féap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
CANADA: WHY WE LIVE INIT, AND WHY 
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Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 
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By the Author of ‘ Dorothy.’ 


Post Svo, price 10s. 6d., 
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of Mistakes. 
By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
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By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, 
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In Two Vols., post 8vo, 9s. each, 

THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to 
Fraser's Magazine. 

New Work by the Author of ‘Recreations of a Country 
Parson." 


Post 8vo, price 9s., 
LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN: 
A Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to 
Fraser's Magazine. 
Square 8vo, 7s. 6d., 
THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. 


8vo, 9s., 
ON THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, INCLUDING 
AN ESTIMATE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 


Fifth Edition, 6s., 
JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
By the same Author, 
POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES, GENOVEVA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Complete in Three Parts, Second Edition, with numerous 
Tilustrations, £2 10s. 6d., 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL 
AND PRACTICAL. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry, King's College, London. 
Part L—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
» IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 








8yo, 
The HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Vol, 1—ENGLAND AND FRANCE. Third Edition. £1 1s. 
Vol. IL—SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 16s, 
Vols. V. and VL, 8vo, 28s., of the 
. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Containing the Reigns of Edward VI. aad Mary. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to I'V., con- 
taining the Reign of Henry VIII., £2 14s. 

8vo, 2s., 

LETTER TO THE RIGHT. HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, M.P., On the Present Relations 
of England with the Colonies. 

By the Right Hon. C. B. ADDERLEY, M.P. With an 
APPENDIX of Extracts from Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure. 

Price 1s. ; hy post, 1s, 1d., 

A SERMON ON THE DEATH OF HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
Preached at Eversley Church, December 22nd, 1861, by the 
Rey, C. KINGSLEY, Chaplain in to the Queen, 
and Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 

bridge. 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND, 











SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK, EXTRA CLOTH GILT, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS, 
THE ANNUAL VOLUME OF 


ENTERTAINING THINGS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER, PRICE THREEPENCE, 
Consisting of Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and numerous Illustrations, will contain 
THE MAID OF THE WOOLPACK: A Srory or Rear Lire. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR B. HOUGHTON. AND 
THE MANIAC PASSENGER: A Nautica Srory. 
’ BY TOM BE. SOUTHEE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





LONDON: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





NEW GRAND HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
r Al VYIAT OY A] TON AT 
ARY TUDOR; OR, THE QUEEN, THE PRIEST, AND THE 
MAIDEN, will Commence in the January Numper of the “ WHA'T NOT; OR LADIES’ HANDY BOOK,” 
an Illustrated Magazine of Fiction, Fashion, and Fancy Work. Price Threepence Monthly. 
The ANNuAL Vo.Lume, cloth extra, gilt, forming a most appropriate Christmas Present, is now ready. Price 4s. 
LONDON: WILLIAM KENT AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





In One Vol., royal quarto, price £1 8s. cloth gilt ; half morocco, gilt edges, £1 15s.; calf, gilt edges, 
£2; or morocco gilt, gilt edges, £2. 2s., 


THE GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


By the late Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. 


Containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 PassacEs or ScrRIPTURE, with 
APPROPRIATE REFLECTIONS. 


Also an APPENDIX, comprising a variety of Hymns and Prayers to suit particular Days, 
Seasons, and Events of Providence. 
Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel. 

Twenty years of uninterrupted popularity, the issue of more than Fifty Thousand Copies, and a 
still increasing demand, are suflicient evidences of the sterling merit of any work, and form a testimonial 
of its value which seldom falls to the lot of an author to receive. These flattering results are rendered 
still more gratifying when the approval of numerous ministers of the Gospel, of every denomination of 
Protestantism, can be adduced in proof of the devotional spirit of the whole, and its total freedom from 
Sectarianism ; and, further, when it can be shown that its circulation in the United States and in the 
British Colonies has been fully equal to that which it has secured at home. 

*,* A cheaper edition of this Work is published in demy quarto, with Engravings on Steel, 
price £1. 6s., cloth gilt. 
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By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esgq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.RS.L., &c., 


CorrEsPoONDING MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF FRANCE 
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REVIEWS. 





GRATTAN’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Tuts is another contribution to the ‘ moun- 
tains of dead ashes, wreck and burnt bones” 
dug up from past times. It is a collection of 
unimportant anecdotes and valueless reminis- 
cences, diluted by a copious addition of aque- 
ous moralizing. It is commonly and rightly 
supposed that the history of no man is without 
interest and edification, and Mr. Grattan has 
evidently come forward with this plea. But 
we must postulate that it bea history. We 
refuse to accept such a thing of thrums and 
patches as these Beaten Paths for history. In 
vain do we look through the two volumes be- 
fore us for any picture of man, or man’s life ; 
in vain do we look for any serviceable material 
for such a picture, or for any artistic power in 
working up such material as the author had ; 
nay, we scarcely discover one of those anec- 
dotes, bon-mots, witty sayings or other pro- 
ductions of the Joe Miller school, which writers 
like Mr. Grattan generally supply as mental 
pabulum for their readers. Surely the fact of 
having written one or two works of more or less 
popularity, and of having met with one or two 
persons of more or less note, is not sufficient to 
justify the author in expanding his few scraps 
of reminiscence by aid of much windy talk 
and fifth-rate moralizing into two actual 
volumes. ‘*‘ Reminiscences,’ ‘ recollections,’ 
‘sketches,’ ‘ memorials,’ and books of that class 
of modified personality,” says Mr. Grattan, 
“put forth no programme of a general record 
of events, and may only deal with fragments 
of facts, or isolated traits of character.” This 
may be true, but we have a right to expect 
some sort of principle or motive to underlie 
the whole ; or even if there is not this, that at 
least the fragments of facts and isolated traits 
of character should be worthy the attention of 
sensible people. Mr. Grattan’s book, in our 
opinion, fails to comply with either of these 
simple conditions. The chapters seem to be 
strung together without the smallest attempt 
at unity or connection, and as for the “ isolated 
traits of character,” they are of the most extra- 
ordinarily stupid description. For example, we 
are presented with ‘ a fair specimen of Horace 
Smith’s readiness ;” a gentleman having de- 
preciated French politeness on the ground that 
a Frenchman had once actually spit upon him, 
Smith with stupendous readiness and wit re- 
plied, ‘‘ Oh, then he was not a Frenchman, he 
was a Spitzberger.” And the numerous other 
anecdotes of equal worth and interest. 

In fact, the words in which Mr. Grattan 
opens his first chapter disclose plainly enough 
the spirit in which he composed the entire 
work. He begins by talking about the diffi- 
culty of a man choosing a subject, when he has 
sat down to write a book. How, he asks, is 
the puzzled writer to decide, be his capacity 
what it may? ‘This question can only be 
answered by another—Why should a man sit 
down to write a book at all? The world does 
not ask a man to do it, and in fact has a right 
to complain if he does, unless he is prepared 
with full justification. We were not aware 
that there was any great demand on the part 
of the public that Mr. Grattan should write a 


vows Beaten Paths, and Those who Trod them. By T. Colley 
Grattan, In 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 





book, and we doubt whether they will pay any 
eat attention to it, now that he has written 
‘It. ‘* Left to oneself,” remarks the author in 


| his preliminary chapter, “left to oneself, and | 


| desperately bent on authorship, the double risk 
| must be run of selection in the first place, and 

of execution afterwards.” A man who is despe- 
' rately bent on authorship should decidedly not 
| be left to himself; and it is to be lamented 


encounter with this double risk. 


his execution. 
which we have already quoted, and in which 
the author enters his protest against auto- 
biography, he tells us that a decorous hy~ 
pocrisy forbids a man turning informer and 
preaching against himself. Mr. Grattan 
is certainly free from this decorous hypo- 
crisy. We cannot imagine anybody over the 
age of twenty-two giving worse information 
against himself than by making the confession 
that he was desperately bent on authorship, 
and that he sat down or stood up, as Mr. 


what to write about. 
this avowal, is only equalled by the undeviating 
candour of its confirmation. Every chapter 
which succeeds the confession, proclaims a piece 
of book-making as plainly as that which con- 
tained it. Whenever a book is full as this 
is of prosy moralizing and artificial hilarity, 
we invariably know that we are in the hands of 
the book-maker. Is it as ‘* a fragment of fact,” 
or as an ‘ isolated trait of character,” that we 
are favoured with reflections upon the magical 
rapidity with which the impression of past 
danger fades from the mind, followed by such 
an exclamation as ‘*‘ Ah! if the stamp of sorrow 
could be as easily effaced from the heart.” 
And what excuse can be made for common- 
place rhapsodies to the effect that ‘ the amazing 
varieties of character defy calculation; the 
ever-shifting scenery of the mind presents 
myriads of different shapes and changing 
aspects. The brain has its dissolving views, 
unlimited and subject to no laws of art.” In 
this last respect, the brain is uncommonly like 
Mr. Grattan’s book. No author who was 
careful of the laws of art would venture to 
prefix three pages of wearisome and irrelevant 
moralizing to an account of a visit to Bordeaux 
and the South of France. Here is a sample : — 
‘‘ Imperfection is not only the nature, but the 
destiny of men. A mixture of virtue and vice 
is the basis of his constitution. To modify 
the latter, and to keep the former from running 
to excess, is the true philosophy.” 


is another man’s poison. The reader is actually 


tion” of these most ghastly platitudes. Per- 
haps, indeed, these ancient truisms, forming as 
they do a considerable part of the work, have 
given its title and are the Beaten Paths. In 


strous commonplaces. 

Whenever Mr. Grattan favours us with ori- 
ginal reflections, they are equally unsatisfac- 
tory. His fundamental idea of history is evi- 
dently that of Vico, that the world works in 
cycles ; that it goes a certain mill-horse round, 
and then starts afresh, the same actors re- 
appearing and the same actions being repro- 
duced. ‘I have nodoubt the habits of former 


seasons revolve; and that whatever is good, 
bad, or indifferent, will reappear as it has dis- 





| that Mr. Grattan has signally failed in his | 
We might | 
say much of his choice of subject; but we | 
have more than enough to do in condemning | 
In the same chapter from | 


} 
u 


| of refined society among us. 


a 
| died out. 


ppeared, and be new born as surely as it has 
The author goes on to wonder when 
‘“‘ the inevitable time” will come round for 
duelling being re-established as an institution 
Duelling is as 
sure to come back one day to the Emerald Isle 
as whisky-drinking did after its total abolition 
by Father Mathew; and some other day to 


| Great Britain, “like hobnobbing, snuff-taking, 


or any other custom for a while in abeyance 
we may just wait the revival, without glorify- 
ing ourselves too loudly on the extinction of 
even one fashionable vice.” What miserable 
stuff is this! No doubt as civilization ad- 
vances and the arts and sciences progress, the 
‘inevitable time” will arrive which shall witness 
the revival of the customs—for awhile in abey- 
ance—of going naked and painting ourselves 
with woad and burning people in wickerwork. 
It is really difficult to believe that a man is 
in earnest who talks such trash at the present 
day. And the author is not even consistent 
with himself. Here is a quotation from ano- 
ther part of his book :—* Reflecticn might 


| whisper that things are better as they are— 


Gratten informs was his own case, undecided | 
The ingenuousness of | 





Yes, and a | 
pin a day isa groat a year; and necessity is | 
the mother of invention ; and one man’s meat | 


stunned and stupefied by the ‘‘ damnable itera- | 


any case nothing can be more absurd and de- | 


es eee | from a memorandum of an interview he had 


days will in every sense return and depart, | 
come and go, as the world rolls on and the | 


that they may be safely left to take their course 
—and that it is wiser to go with the tide and 
turn when it turns, than exhaust one’s strength 
by swimming against it.” 

Mr. Grattan, however, would not appear to 
have a very extensive acquaintance with the 
thought or literature of the age in which he is 
writing. Will it be believed that he is doubt- 
ful whether Carlyle or Hazlitt wrote the Sartor 
Resartus ? And he avows this ignorance with 
a jaunty assurance that is almost equally 
astonishing. ‘‘I never read the Sartor Re- 
sartus of Carlyle or Hazlitt—I forget which.” 
We can well believe that Mr. Grattan has not 
read the Sartor Resartus of Carlyle or Hazlitt ; 
since he introduces the mention of that extra- 
ordinary work of philosophy in the midst of a 
dissertation on physical, not mental costume, 
and evidently supposes that Carlyle (or Haz- 
litt) had written a treatise on Hessian boots, 
paletots and pig-tails. 

Of the men of note whom Mr. Grattan has 
met with during his career, he has not told us 
anything particularly worth recalling. Amongst 
them were Bartre, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Moore, Edmund Kean, and Thomas Camp- 
bell. Anything relative to the first of these 
men, who will live as one of the most infamous 
characters in history, is more or less interest- 
ing :— 

“ Barvre frequently maintained that the prolonged 
age of himself and so many of his colleagues was 
to be attributed to the violent excitements of their 
troubled career ; and that it was the sluggard tem- 
perament in idle men that caused the brain to stag- 
nate and die. Speaking of Marie Antoinette, he 
gravely and earnestly, and with an air of mystifying 
simplicity, assured me that ‘ elle n’aimait pas la Re- 
volution !’” and he once took occasion, in alluding to 
the barbarous treatment of her poor little son, to 
vindicate himself from all blame in the matter of 
his death, impressing on me his own ‘ absence from 
Paris at the time.’” 


In the description quoted by Mr. Grattan 


with Barére in 1830, we discern the terrible 
misanthropy to which his career had brought 
the worst of the bloody triumvirate. In reply 
to an urgent request that he would communi- 
cate the many important facts which he knew 
relative to Robespierre, Danton, St. Just, and 
others of his colleagues, Barére answered that 
‘he would never publish anything—he «le- 
spised mankind too much, and particularly the 
French people—he had laboured for their li- 
berty, and they were fit only to be slaves.” 


“ After another pause—as if his mind had plunged 
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back into the most terrible depths of its recolles- | our hostess, I know she is acquainted with the au- 
tions—he exclaimed, wilh greater emphasis and a | thor, and she might be hurt. 

flush on his pallid cheeks, ‘Can I tell that one day, “ Pinkerton (pulling Coleridge by the button, 
Robespierre came to join me and St. Just in the | taking a huge pinch of snuff, and speaking in a 


Comité de Salut public, and addressing me said, | whisper): I'll tell you what, Sir, we mustn’t let this | 


You have been the means of overthrowing the | matter drop. Let’s fix a day for dining together at 


Girondins, of destroying the Montagne and others— | the Turk’s Head. We'll have a private room, a beef | 


but one man remains unhurt, that mole who works | steak, a bottle of old port, pens, ink, and a quire of 
in the dark, stirring up the earth, and hiding from | foolscap. We'll lay our heads together and review 














the consequences of his intrigues—Si¢yés! Why do 
you not attack him ?’” 

“T replied to Robespierre that if he could bring 
one proof against Si¢yés I would do so, but not 
otherwise, on mere suspicions that miglit do injus- 
tice to any of us—and I moved the order of the day, 
which got rid of the question. The next day, on 
my going to the Assembly, Si¢yés, who had some- 
how heard of this affair, waited for me on the ter- 
race of the Feuillants, and came up looking quite 
frightened.—He asked me if his name was not 
brought before the Comité the preceding day? I 
answered, that it was, and told him what passed. Fh 
bien! He was the very first and the bitterest of 
my denouncers! Can I tell all these things ?” 


So much for the “ Anacreon of the Guillo- | 


tine.” As for Coleridge, he was a man whom 
Mr. Grattan would scarcely be able at all to 
understand ; and his account of the intercourse 
which he enjoyed with the great philosopher is 
accordingly as feeble a narrative as may be. 
Coleridge’s talk ‘‘ was not absolutely tiresome, 
only somewhat drowsy.” Mr. Grattan “thought 
it would be pleasant to fall asleep in the gush- 


ing melody of his discourse, which was rich in | 


information and suavity of thought.” 


* At both Waterloo and Quatrebras, while Words- 
worth keenly inspected the field of battle, insatiably 
curious after tombstones, and spots where officers 
had fallen (the Duke of Brunswick, Picton, Pon- 
sonby, etc.), Coleridge spoke to me of the total defi- 
ciency of memorable places to excite any interest in 
him, unless they possessed some natural beauty. 


He called this a defect. I thought it was, and a | 


strange one in such a man, as associations of moral 
interest seem so fruitfully to spring in a poetic mind 
on the sites of memorable deeds. Coleridge took 


evident delight in rural scenes. He was in ecstasies | 


at a group of haymakers in a field as we passed. 
He said the little girls standing with their rakes, 
the handles resting on the ground, ‘looked like 
little saints.’ Half-a-dozen dust-covered children 
going by the roadside, with a garland of roses raised 
above their heads, threw him into raptures. He 
murmured that ‘it was a perfect vision.’” 


The following story told to Mr. Grattan by , 


Coleridge is not altogether unamusing :— 


“When my Lyrical Ballads first came out it 
was anonymously, and they made a good deal of 
noise. A few days after they were published I dined 
at Mrs. Barbauld’s, and sat beside Pinkerton the 
geographer. We talked a good deal together, and 

found him very amusing, and full of general in- 
formation. When we retired to the drawing-room 
he led me to a recess, having taken up a copy of 
the Lyrical Ballads which lay on the table. 

“«Pray, Sir,’ said he, ‘have you read this thing?” 

“<T have looked into it.’ 

“*Do you know the author ?’ asked he. 

“*Do you know the author?’ echoed I, resolved 
not to be caught. 

“*No,’ said Pinkerton, ‘but I never read such 
utter trash as his book, particularly an extravagant 
farrago of absurdity called ‘The Ancient Mariner.’ 
Don’t you think it insufferable ?’ 

“ Coleridge : Intolerable ! 

“ Pinkerton: Detestable ! 

“ Coleridge: Abominable ! 

“ Pinkerton : Odious ! 

“ Coleridge: Loathsome ! 

“ Pinkerton : Sir, you delight me. It is really de- 
lightful to meet a man of sound taste in these days 
of our declining literature. If I have a passion on 
earth, it is an abhorrence of these Lyrical Ballads, 
of which every one is talking, but most especially 
of this wretched ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 

“ Coleridge. Hush, nota word more! Here comes 


| this thing—and if we don’t give it such a slashing, 
such a tearing, such a— 

“*Tf we don’t!’ said Coleridge. 

“¢Ts it a bargain?’ 

“Most certainly.’ 

“*Done!’ 


Here is Coleridge’s opinion of one of the 
most glorious books in our language :— 


“ He spoke with absolute abhorrence of the Con- 
Fessions of an English Opium-eater, called it ‘a 
wicked book, a monstrous exaggeration,’ and dwelt 
| with great reprobation on the author for ‘laying 
| open his nakedness to the world.” He considered 
| him to have behaved grossly in bringing him (Cole- 





| ridge) into the book, as an authority for the excesses 
| he avowed; and declared that ‘when he suspected 
| Mr. de Quincy of taking opium, he had on several 
‘occasions spent hours in endeavouring to dissuade 
| him from it, and that gentleman invariably assured 
| him in the most solemn manner that he did not 

take it at all, while by his after confessions it ap- 
| peared that he was drinking laudanum as other men 
| drink wine.’” 


| With the following surprising statement we 


' must conclude our quotations :— 


“Tt was during those inquiries at the diligence 
offices, and in giving some instructions for the pur- 
chase of snuff to the commissionnaire of the hotel, 
; that I remarked Wordsworth’s very imperfect know- 
| ledge of French, and it was then that he accounted 


| for it by telling me that five-and-twenty years pre- | 


viously he understood and spoke it well, but that 
his abhorrence of the Revolutionary excesses made 
him resolve if possible to forget the language alto- 


gether, and that for a long time he had not read nor | 


spoken a word of it.” 


It has given us great pain to be forced to 





‘into a volume which may be said to be within 
the reach of ail, the publishers have supplied 
a public want. In one volume of some four 
hundred and fifty pages are arranged passages 
of interest and beauty, selected from thirteen 

| or fourteen of Mr. Ruskin’s works. 

The selection altogether is very good. It 

| thoroughly does justice to Mr. Ruskin, with- 
out concealing his many faults. It is what, 
| we presume, it purports to be—a very fair re- 
| presentation of Mr. Ruskin’s writings—the es- 
| sence, as it were, of his merits and his failings. 
| In it will be found many passages of surpassing 

, beauty of thought and expression, many new 

| ideas suggested, many old ones rehabilitated 

‘in fresh and vigorous language. Along with 

| these there also appear many crude absurdities, 

| long-exploded errors revived, and, if such a 
thing be possible, new ones invented. 

| It is when treating of ethical subjects that 

! Mr. Ruskin falls into such egregious crrors. 
| Few probably will disagree with his dictum on 
man’s use and function with which the ethical 
extracts commence. Those who do so are 
| warned to proceed no further, for it is upon 
| this dictum that Mr. Ruskin founds his whole 
| system of morals. That ‘‘ man’s use and func- 
tion are to be the witness of the glory of God, 
and to advance that glory by his reasonable 
|obedience and resultant happiness,” is an 
| axiom which has been expressed over and over 
‘again in different ways. When St. Paul tells 
| us that it is the duty of man to do all things 
|to the glory of God, or when a philosopher 
| lays down the principle that it is man’s object 

| here on earth to act in accordance with, or in 

obedience to, the laws of his being, they ex- 
press the same idea in different words. If the 
laws of man’s being are obeyed, the glory of 
the lawgiver is promoted, and the result to 
man is his own happiness, even though that 
happiness has not been the immediate object 
aimed at. 

With Mr. Ruskin’s next position also few will 
quarrel, namely, ‘‘ that whatever enables man 
to fulfil this function is, in the pure and first 





censure Mr. Grattan’s work; but its defects | sense of the word, useful to us; pre-eminently, 
| of plan and execution are so numerous and 80 | therefore, whatever sets the glory of God more 
flagrant, as to render anything but censure out | brightly before us.” Nor can much objection 
of our power. We should have been glad if the | he taken to his following assertion, that things 
author had rested content with his previously | which only help us to exist are in a secondary 
won laurels. and mean sense useful, and that if taken alone 
‘they are useless, or worse. The philosophy 
‘in these sentences is very sett bey err in 
manerratecs ant a ‘the old copy-book heading, that men should eat 
MR. RUSKIN’S WRITINGS.* to live, oor ice hea th o, 
TuosE who suggested to Messrs. Smith and It is when Mr. Ruskin comes to treat of the 
Elder the desirability of publishing selections present times in comparison with the past, that 
from the writings of Mr. Ruskin in a small he gives vent to ideas more worthy of a maiden 
and compact form, have doubtless based their |lady who has passed some sixty or seventy 
suggestion upon a very correct appreciation of | years in a rural retreat, than of 2 moralist who 
| the public taste. There is a large circle of | is supposed to know something at least of men 
readers to whom such a volume as the present | and their manners. That an ancient lady who, 
| will be acceptable. Few writers are so diffuse | in her youth, has been courted, and flattered, 
,as Mr. Ruskin. In his numerous publications | and féted, should in her old-age look back upon 
he has treated of a variety of subjects in a va- | the good old days of her pleasures and her en- 
_Tiety of ways. He is a preacher who has lec- | joyments with regret, and think that no times 
| tured on almost all matters that affect human | of the present can ever equal them, is simply 
| beings. Much that he has said is good and | natural. Not so with a philosopher. Some- 
valuable ; much erroneous, if not pernicious. | thing more is expected of him than that he 
But all his ideas, whether good or bad, are | should measure the state of society by his own 





clothed in language which will recommend 
them to the consideration of the reader. 
Hitherto his opinions have appeared in works 
which are difficult of access to the general 
public. He is a voluminous writer, and his 
volumes are large and expensive. In extract- 
ing from his larger works selections in which 
his opinions are expressed, and views given 
onmultitudinous matters, and condensing them 














* Selections from the ‘Writings of John Ruskin. With a 
| Poxtrait. (Smith and Elder.) 


feelings; that he should have a high or a low 
regard for it, accordingly as he can enter into 
it with zest or not. Heis supposed to put 
aside feeling, and to make use of his reason. 
Mr. Ruskin’s mode of dealing with the pro- 
gress of mankind is similar to that frequently 
adopted by popular divines. He makes his 
man of straw, and then knocks him down. 
His man of straw is the utilitarian. He wages 
perpetual war against those real or imaginary 
‘men “who insolently call themselves Utilita- 
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rians; who would turn, if they had their way, 


| rest ; evils that vex less and mortify more, that suck 





) but what immediately concerned himself. - Now 














ied themselves and their race into vegetables.” | the blood though they do not shed it, and ossify the | he has deep interest in the abstract nature of 
suis That there are some men, like Mr. Smith | heart though they do not torture it. And deep | things, inquires as eagerly into the laws which 
pei O’Brien, so infatuated with cabbages that they | though the causes of thankfulness must be to every | regulate the economy of the material world as 
en would wish to vegetate amongst them, is very = at peace bey —— wr at unity ange | into those of his own being, &c. We give Mr. 
possible. Against such Mr. Ruskin may wage | pore Breen : yes rs ee Fae | Ruskin’s own account of the past and the 
It pecpetent war; and the only remark which | be forgotten, uanadein: ts ae is given and the Present, and leave it to the readers to choose 
th- sensible men would make would be that he is | water sure; that gratitude to him may cease, be- Which they prefer. , 
at, wasting his powers upon unworthy foes. But | cause his constancy of protection has taken the Yet, notwithstanding Mr. Ruskin’s horror 
re- when Mr. Ruskin speaks of these insolent Uti- | semblance of a natural law; that heavenly hope Of luxury and his old-womanish dread of rail- 
ea litarians, we know he refers to men whose prin- | may grow faint amidst the full fruition of the | ways, he is capable of seeing many phases 
gs. ciples he entirely misunderstands. Doubtless | world; that selfishness may take place of unde- | of human nature in their true colours, of duly 
ing there are many teachers and writers of the pre- | manded devotion, contpassion be lost in vain glory, | appreciating the advance of modern times, and 
ew sent day kuown by the name of Utilitarians, | 404 love in dissimulation ; that enervation may suc- | of comprehending the principle which ought 
ted who lay great stress on the material progress of | Cd to strength, apathy to patience, and the noise of | to guide men and govern society. 
ith mankind. They value the food which satisfies | Jesting words and foulness of dark thoughts, to the As an example of this, we conclude with 
ies man’s hunger, and the habitations which shelter em geal of the Gilad Tees Auk ie SOE de very just and very beautiful remarks on 
nar him from the pay vo = they think that any | P- | Truth :— 
improvement in them will greatly benefit the| According to this teaching, the moral charac- | « ‘ndicnation whi 
hat ee of - sage — ‘They wish men | ter of men is more likely to improve amid the | Prd. Sen ease eal ad ao neti 
TS. e wealthy; and they desire peace, that | Scenes of a French Revolution or an American | We resent calumny, hypocrisy, and treachery, be- 
on wealth may accumulate and distribute itself. | civil] war, than in those countries where every | cause they harm us, not because they are untrue. 
cal : They endeavour to instil into the lower orders | man may sit under his vine and under his fig- Take the detraction and the mischief from the un- 
are j the fact that money is valuable, and ought to | tree. To assert that nations, in their per- | truth, and we are little offended by it ; turn it into 
On be 7, a and cared for; and they advocate | plexities, in their struggles for existence, in | Praise, and we may be pleased with it. And yet it 
ole zealously every scheme that tends in any way | their infancy, their impotence, or even their | 8 20t calumny nor treachery that does the largest 
ca to improve the material stavus of the artisan. | disorganization, have higher hopes and nobler | S°™ of mischief in pears: ; they are <n 
od, Because they do this, they are accused of taking | passions than they have when they are stbject | crushed, and =e felt only in being —" 7 but 
ble a low view of life ; they are accused of teaching | to | 1 loved i ‘otly developing | it's the glistening and softly spoken lie ; the amia- 
= mak What the abies of fils tc to casks emane | Jaw and employed in quietly Ceveloping | ble fallacy ; the patriotic lie of the historian, the 
oe to get on. to cas miss dk wien © material ecabil i | their resources, many sound very poetical—and | provident lie of the politician, the zealous lie of the 
ver 8 oe y P ert Se whi | certainly Mr. Ruskin’s language is poetical— | partisan, the merciful lie of the friend, and the 
ells " is _ dle. f Oo make use Of a simile which | but the statement is entirely untrue, and runs | careless lie of each man to himself, that cast that 
ngs AUS. SURKIN W ill appreciate, a builder of a | counter to the experience of the whole history | black mystery over humanity, through which we 
her Gothic church might equally justly be accused | of the human race. Does Mr. Ruskin suppose | thank any man who pierces, as we would thank one 
ect of an utter disregard to the real beauties of | that higher hopes and nobler passions filled the | who dug a well in a desert ; happy, that the thirst 
> te Gothic architecture, because, in the first in- | breasts of the painted Briton, of the Saxon | for truth still remains with us, even when we have 
ex- — 4 okay? eran to eats | thane, or the Saxon serf, of the lords who | wilfully left the fountains of it. 
th HOR ¢ 3 ng. en these so-called UU- | fought in the wars of the Roses, or o a | 
r of litarians teach the necessity of improving the | canted of Henry VIII. or of Charles Tl, 
. mine ba ted Fev tho os st = y ee Se oe | 
ha n é , bul esent day ? oubtless, great events ca ‘ Cy * 
ject a means. As to the destiny of man, the object | out great characters. ‘True it is that in times | CHIROGRAMMATOMANCY. 
of his existence, the end of his being, they are | like those of our own Revolution, when men | Most of our readers will have noticed in the 
will "etanpid agreed with Mr. Ruskin; but they | struggle for the principles of liberty and free- | weekly journals artistically-worded advertise- 
neh now perfectly well that this end can never be | dom, and sacrifice their dearest interests in the , ments, to the effect that Professor So-and-So, 
arst attained unless his lower wants are first satis- | cause, some of the noblest characteristics of | on the receipt of thirty stamps, will tell the 
tly, fied ; and because they suggest practical means | human nature are evoked ; but equally true is | character of the sender. A lady advertiser 
ore by which the attainment of this end may be | it that thestrife and war which such a struggle | goes further still: not only will she for the 
Jon accelerated, they are accused of idolizing the | may render necessary has for the time a most | same amount do the same thing, but also en- 
ings means and ignoring the end. Education is an | debasing effect upon the characters of men in | close a receipt tomake your hair curl, or some- 
lary excellent thing ; but to attempt to educate a| general. Probably no one single cause is so | thing to that effect. ‘he reader passes such 
oue child whose stomach is empty, whose body is | potent in degrading men, in upsetting thir | baits over with the conviction that he would 
phy bo and whose system is borne down with | notions of right and wrong, in producing a | not need the handwriting to judge the cha- 
in sickness and disease, is simply ridiculous. The | state of restless recklessness and intense selfish- | racter of the individual weak enough to an- 
leat first thing is indisputably the foundation—the | ness, as an unsettled or disorganized govern- | swer the appeal by forwarding the stamps. 
food, the clothing, and the health ; then let the | ment. Yet, because it lessens the fruits of the | If our memory serve us, Mr. Simms, the arch- 
the education follow, when there is a receptacle earth, intended by their Giver for man’s use | scamp of the Seven Sons of Mammon, picks up 
that prepared for it. f and enjoyment, Mr. Ruskin thinks it preferable | a portion of his crumbs in this way ; and Mr. 
iden Mr. Ruskin appears to despise all such low | to one that is firm and established. Sala, we take it, has only endorsed the popular 
nty gee as sanitary reformers attempt tosupply.| The absurdity of Mr. Ruskin’s worship of | opinion of such advertisers. ‘There is one per- 
who eseems to think that the possession of thetruits | the past, and of his disregard for the present, | son in the world, at any rate, who fully believes 
men of this earth, and the enjoyment of the pleasures | can only be equalled by the nonsensical reasons | in the art, and he has had the courage to rush 
vho, they afford, have a debasing and demoralizing | he produces in support of his idolatry. Mr. | into print in defence of his theory. Through 
red, roe , and the want of them elevates the | Ruskin gives four reasons why the men of the | the courtesy of the publisher, we have received 
pon a character of man. Accordingly, he puts | first five thousand years of the world’s exist- | an early copy of this work, and it is certainly 
~~. orth sentiments which it would be hard to} ence were better than those of the present | one of the most remarkable specimens of labor 
meh reconcile with the spirit of Christianity, and | thousand years. 1. Man used to believe in | effusus that we have seen for some time past. 
iply is of opinion that a state of war is far prefer- | the existence of gods, and accordingly “he | Low highly Mr. [enze estimates his profession 
cas able to a state of peace. Thus, he says :— worked to please them. Now he has not this | will be seen from the following sentence :— 
+ Re “This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends men to | faith, and therefore his actions are prompted | “ Handwriting is the faithful and unalterable 
own grass like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on | either by a patriotic or personal interest, | hand of a mental clock; it is the wondrous 
low the excess or continuance of national power and | being intended either to benefit mankind, or | telegraph of the mental being; it produces a 
into peace. In the perplexities of nations, in their | to reach some selfish end. 2. He was a beau- | daguerreotype of the internal workshop, and 
put sragelee for ———- in their cagen — oe tiful creature, and did everything in his power | supplies us with the key to the most hidden 
2 ene o even her draniantion hey hve Mehr | by means of uation and drs to ake hs | eee ofthe mind and the ear.” 
pro- comes the serious Lasers cat of te eben ro form stately and lovely. Now he depreciates| In the year 1851, Mr. Ilenze entered into 
ntly grateful heart ; out of endurance, fortitude ; out of | °F conceals beauty of body; he has become | negotiations with the manager of that excel- 
his deliverance, faith: but when they have learned to |“ ®2 ugly animal, and is not ashamed of his lently-conducted paper, the Jllustrirte Zeitung, 
wn. live under providence of laws, and with decency ugliness.” 3. He was eminently warlike. He | and shortly after described his system in its 
ages and justice of regard for each other, and when they | 18 ”ow gradually becoming more and more columns. He invited readers to favour him 
nary have done away with violent and external sources | ashamed of all the arts and aims of battle. | “pi, Ghirogrammatomantie. Vou Adolf Henze. (Leipzig 
lita- of suffering, worse evils seem to arise out of their' 4. He used to take no interest in anything | weber.) 
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with specimens of their handwriting, from 
which to judge their character, and the pro- 
‘posal met with such favour that Mr. Henze, 
during the first five years, received no less than 
sixty thousand autographs to judge. M. 
Weber, the proprietor of the journal, at first 
regarded the experiment dubiously, as he did 
the Professor, for, in order to get at the truth, 
he induced several of his friends to send spe- 
cimens, from the verdict of which he could 
decide on the merits of the new science. M. 
Weber, we fancy, had reason to mark with 
white chalk the day on which he formed M. 
Henze’s acquaintance, for the circulation of his 
is “e received an extraordinary impetus. 

t is evident that, if there be any truth in 
this graphiology, M. Henze was just the man 
to be its prophet. At theage of four he could 
write fluently, and had a knack for recogniz- 
ing handwriting. In the course of time, too, 
he learned towrice half-a-dozen different hands, 
and after proving his qualification in the J/us- 
trirte Zeitung, was, in 1860, appointed Expert 
to the Saxon law courts. He intends to re- 
main faithful to his vocation to the end, and 
in turn ‘ devote his services to-day to the stern 
Goddess of justice, and to-morrow to the merry 
art of the Pythia.” ‘The work we have now 
under notice appears to be in part a reprint of 
the articles and divinations from the Jllustrirte, 
but its value to laymen and unbelievers in the 
science will consist in the number of auto- 
graphs of great men which the author has 
collected to support ‘his theories. Among the 
curiosities, is one written by Schiller when at 
the Carl-Schule. All the scholars were fond of 
poetry, and one began a poem with the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“ Die Sonne sendet ihre Strahlenspitzen 
Bis auf des Meeres tiefsten Grund :” 


Being called away, the youthful poet left these 
lines on his desk, and Schiller added the follow- 
ing anti-climax :— 
“ Die Fische fangen an zu schwitzen ; 
O Sonne! treib’ es nicht zu bunt.” 

It is remarkable that almost a similar thing 
is credited to Porson. Who has not heard the 
quatrain beginning ‘The sun’s perpendicular 
rays”? It is very evident that somebody saw 
the original lines in some German paper, 
translated them, and palmed them off on the 


British public, tagged to a good name. Surely | 


this is a matter which demands Mr. Timbs’s 
warmest sifting. We may add that Schiller’s 
lines were written circa 1778. 

Equally curious is Mr. Henze’s theory (with 
autographic proof), that all good-humoured 
poets write a smooth hand ; all savage ones a 
oe hand. There is certainly a remark- 
able contrast between Matthison the sentimen- 
tal poet, and Dr. Borne, the author of those 
Briefe aus Paris which positively bristle with 
sarcasms. The same contrast is visible between 
the placid handwriting of Jeremias Gotthelf, 
the Swiss Auerbach, and possibly a cleverer 
writer of peasant tales, and that of Saphir, 
who was so long the scourge of the Viennese 
Jews. Fontenelle’s autograph shows a man 
apt to look at the bright side of life, and never 
to put himself out of the way, and he lived to 
be a hundred. Among the musicians we find 
Mozart writing a neat delicate hand, suggestive 
of beautifullystarched ruffles, while Beethoven's 
signature sprawls over the paper, as if the 
writer despised all conventionalisms. Among 
authors, Mr. Henze’s theory is confirmed by 
the hand-writing of Géthe, which is exactly 
what would be expected from a gentleman and 
man of the world ; but the deliberately writ- 
ten autograph of Jung Stiliing offers no trace 
of mysticism. The autographs of eminent 








. . . } 
soldiers bear a certain affinity, and are charac- 


teristic of the profession: in Pappenheim’s 
signature we recognize the stately courteous 
soldier, while gruff old Bliicher dashes his 
name down on the paper as if written with 
his sabre point as stylus. The most curious 
autograph in the collection is that of Wallen- 
stein, tall and upright, but yet evidencing a 
certain amount of mental indecision. Caspar 
Hauser wrote a remarkably good hand, but it 
produces a feeling of imposture being practised, 
while cunning is unmistakably present in the 
neat, flourishing autograph of Cartouche. 

Another curious fact which Mr. Henze seems 
to prove is, that masculine women write like 
men. In support of this he gives us the auto- 
graph of George Sand and of Catherine II. of 
Russia. Both are remarkable for firmness and 
size. But our author goes even further in the 
matter of female handwriting: he says that 
Marie Taglioni’s writing could only be that of 
a dancer, while he detects disregard of Mrs. 
Grundy in the careless signature of Bettina von 
Arnim. We cannot refrain from a suspicion 
that these and other opinions the Professor ex- 
presses are rather of an ex post facto character: 

Further, Mr. Henze insists that the national 
temperament is visible in the handwriting, 
and he furnishes specimens. 
writing of J. J. Rousseau is light and fluent ; 
that of Alexander of Russia bold and large ; 
that of Walter Scott practical and proud. ‘The 
handwriting, too, Mr, Henze declares, is a 
barometer of the position of a person at the 
time of writing. Asa proof of this he gives 
eight specimens of the great Napoleon’s auto- 
graph, extending over the years from 1804 to 
St. Helena. They certainly offer a curious 
study, though as laymen we cannot fully en- 
dorse Mr. Henze’s conclusions. We allow that 
there is something very savage and provocative 
in Napoleon's signature of a document on the 
day after the battle of yy He seems to 
have vented his spite on the paper, and the 
great sprawling N has a comet-tail of splutter. 
The signature at Fontainebleau also bears a cha- 
racter of despondency ; the N has grown much 
smaller, and is not so firm on its legs, while the 
abbreviated Napoleon of St. Helena typifies a 
man thoroughly weary of the world. 

Of the practical value of chirogrammato- 
mancy, Mr. Henze has not much to tell us. 
It has enabled him to detect the writers of 
some anonymous letters, but he was compelled 
to invoke the aid of the Press in doing so, by 
engraving a facsimile of the handwriting. Such 
a success, however, hardly justifies the flourish 
of trumpets in which he indulges. From a 
perusal of his volume we may fairly arrive at 
the conclusion, that the new science is still ex- 
tremely empirical, and has gone no further 
than it had at the timé when Lavater wrote 
to his friend Géthe: ‘‘The more I compare 
the different handwritings I come across, the 
more is the idea confirmed in me that they 
may be regarded as so many expressions of the 
characters of the writers: for at the moment 
of their origin, they are the — of 
the thoughts, and hence must display to us the 
mental condition of the man who puts them on 
paper.” While not prepared to go quite so far 
as Lavater, we admit that there is some amount 
of truth in the new science ; but, after all, we 
are inclined to rank it with phrenology, ani- 
mal netism, &c.; which, even were their 
truth fully proved, would be of infinitesimal 
value to humanity. Englishmen, we feel con- 
vinced, will purchase Mr. Henze’s volume 
rather for the autographs it contains, than 
for the sake of taking lessons in the art of 


graphiology. 





For instance, the | 


SPIRIT OF HEBREW POETRY.* 


Ir is curious to observe the different manner 
in which subjects of dispute are treated by 
scientific men and by theologians. In science 
every new discovery, every fresh light, even 
every novel suggestion is received with satis- 
faction and gratitude. The acceptance of a 
new discovery may show the incorrectness of 
formerly established theories, may upset time- 
honoured opinions, and break in upon strong 
prejudices, but these’consequences are scarcely 
taken into consideration with men of science ; 
the question is, not what will be the result of 
the acceptance of such a principle, but is such 
a principle true or false. Upon its veracity or 
falsity depends its acceptance. . Not so in the- 
| ology. In its domain other rules hold. <A 
new opinion may be started by one who has 
made it the study of his life to discover the 
truth of such opinion, and‘the opinion, when 
| broached, may be rendered very probable by 
| the many common-sense arguments which sug- 
| gest themselves in its support. Neither the 
| authority of the propounder nor the strength 
| of his arguments will avail. The opinion is new, 
| it runs counter to those commonly received, it 
would absolutely upset notions that have been 
entertained for the last three hundred years. 
Such a new opinion, true or false, must not 
only not be received, it must not have a hear- 
ing, it must be put down. Accordingly, with 
divines, it is a matter of paramount importance 
to ‘put down” all strange opinions. ‘To at- 
tempt to refute such opinions with arguments 
is regarded by many as mere waste of time— 
often as very dangerous. If a pastor be asked 
by one of his flock, whether there would be 
any harm if he, one of the sheep, were to read 
such and such a book advocating heresy, he is 
immediately answered in the affirmative, and 
ail his pretences as to merely wishing to see 
what can be said in support of such errors are 
|met by the solemn warning with which little 
| boys are cautioned from sitting on rails smeared 
| with pitch. If you touch it, it will stick to 
|you. The sage Mentors who quote the saying 
| of the preacher are evidently incapable of com- 
| prehending the different natures of pitch and 
‘opinion. What applies to the body they as- 
‘sume applies to the mind also. In the case of 
‘the sticky substance, which defiles the hands 
|or garments of men, there is no doubt as to 
| what it is. People know pitch when they see 
it. But in the case of opinion who is to de- 
_ cide what is pitch and what is not? ‘To some 
'the doctrines of Baptismal Regeneration, of 
the Real Presence, of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion, appear pitch; to others the doctrines of 
| Sudden Conversion, of Predestination and Re- 
| probation, of Assurance. If the propounders 
/of one set of opinions have the privilege of 
| starting with the dogma that their opponents’ 
| opinions are pitch, and therefore not even to 
be heard, but to be avoided, they will probably 
gain the day, but they must gain it at the ex- 

nse of ‘Truth, which certainly cannot be 
ound or appreciated without discussion. If 
authority is to be used to put down religious 
discussion, no plan can be better than that 
adopted by the Church of Rome, and an Index 
Expurgatorius had better be established at once. 

During the past year the minds of English- 
men have been more engaged with theological 
controversy than they have been for many 
years previously. The admirable advertise- 
ment given to the volume of Essays and Re- 
views by the denunciations of the bishops and 
the protests of the orthodox clergy, and the 
excitement more recently caused by the prose- 

















* The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry. By Isaac Taylor, 
: (Bell and Daldy.) 
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eution of Mr. Heath and Dr. Williams, have 
attracted the interest of a large body of the 
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tures we inhabit. It is Heaven’s own work of one who has studied the Hebrew poets 
thus to purify the atmosphere; but it is man’s deeply, and who has weighed carefully the 


laity, who hitherto treated theological contro- | work to look anew to his own house, after a causes by which they were affected, and the 


versy with contempt or indifference. With 
regard to the clergy of the Church of England 
who have advanced the views which are now 


| 
| 


storm, and to repair its dilapidations. ‘To re- | purposes for which they wrote, who perceives 
joice gratefully in a health-giving atmosphere | their failings as men, but appreciates the sanc- 
and a clear sky is what is due to piety; but it | tity of their mission as interpreters of the 


the subject of litigation, there are two points | is also due to piety to effect, in time, needed | Divine Will—the present volume will be of 


to be considered respecting their conduct. In 
the first place, if the opinions they hold are 
opposed to the established doctrines of the 
Church, ought they voluntarily to resign their 
preferment, or, again, ought they to be com- 
pelled to resign them ? 

That they sliould be compelled to give up 
their livings appears to be the opinion of most of 
the bishops and of the majority of the clergy. 

Very different to this is the course advocated 
by Mr. Isaac Taylor. On account of the reli- 
gious excitement which at present prevails, 
caused, as it is, by such publications as that of 
Essays and Reviews, and also by the expression 
of more advanced opinions in writings like 
those of Mr. Buckle or the Westminster Review, 
Mr. Taylor has determined to publish some lec- 
tures, which he delivered at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in the winter of 1852, on T'he Spirit 
of the Hebrew Poetry. The lectures, he tells 
us, as they are published, are very different to 
what they were when delivered. In fact, the 
present book does not appear in the form of a 
volume of lectures, but is simply founded on 
the notes from which Mr. Taylor delivered his 
foriner lectures. 

Throughout the volume Mr. Taylor shows 
great candour and respect for those who differ 
from him. Had the arguments advanced and 
the views propounded no merits in themselves, 
this, at least, would entitle Mr. Taylor to great 
praise—the spirit of fair dealing which charac- 
terizes all he says. He is one of the very very 
few who, in defending Christianity, do not for- 
get that they themselves are Christians. He 
treats his opponents as he would wish to be 
treated by them. He ascribes to his adversary 
no mean motives, but actually thinks that a 
man who holds different views to himself may 
be actuated by equally pure motives. He does 
not, like most theological combatants, including 
that recent spiritual athlete, the ‘‘ Rev. John 
Nash Griffin, M.A., of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin ; formerly Senior Moderator and University 
Gold Medallist in Mathematics and Physics, 
and Moderator and Medallist in Ethics and 
Logics, Incumbentof St. Mary’s, Spring Grove,” 
accuse those who dissent from him of guilt and 
dishonesty. He knows that they may believe 
in doctrines diametrically opposed to his own 
tenets, and yet be honest and good men; and 
he is not ashamed of confessing this fact. He 
does not falsely pretend, as is the fashion, to 


repairs at home.” , great value and importance, Such books are 
Accordingly, Mr. Taylor starts from the very far more likely to dispel error than the wild 


| fair ground that it is just possible there may denunciations of orthodox dignitaries. 





be something amiss in the old stereotyped , 
modes of belief and explanations of belief. To | 
some this will appear flat heresy. But what | 
Mr. Taylor afterwards says respecting the | w . 
inspiration of the Scriptures is perfectly true, | THE LADY'S GUIDE.* 

namely, ‘that no one at the present time Cooxrtna is power. We do not dwell at pre- 
well knows what it is he believes as to this | sent on its other distinguishing characteristics. 
great question ; or what it is which he ought | We will not urge its value as supplying the 
to believe concerning those conditions, literary most satisfactory differentia for the species 
and historical, subject to which the Revelation | mana gorilla of culinary ability being as yet 
we accept as from God, and which is attested | undiscovered. Nor will we be led into a dis- 
as such, by miracles, and by the Divine preeno- | cussion on its historical importance, in the 
tation of events, has been embodied in the | spirit of that sentimental M.D. who edified 
books of the canon.” Little as such an ac- | the jurors in the Windham case by the quota- 
knowledgment as this may be relished, it is | tion about Cleopatra’s tear; though “ what lost 
absolutely true. Many will assert with the | the world and made a warrior fly,” at Leipsic, 
most positive dogmatism that they have an | was neither more nor less than an underdone 
implicit belief in inspiration, but when asked | mutton-chop. We simply appeal to everyday 
what they mean by inspiration, they are alto- | occurrences and domestic experiences in sup- 
gether at sea. They have literally no compre- | port of our thesis—cooking is power. 

hension of the word they utter, or at best | Go down, for example, to the kitchen. Look 
but a very misty notion as to the sense it con- | at your ‘ thorough good cook,” as her adver- 
veys. On no single subject are there so many | tisement described her. Mark her supremacy, 
shades of opinion, on none so little settled defi- | and trace it to its source. Whence comes her 
nition. If this be so, as it undoubtedly is, they | prescriptive pre-eminence? Why is the cook 
quarrel with, they vituperate those who have | as constitutionally the domestic premier, as the 
made the best use of their gifts and talents to | First Lord of the Treasury is the national one ? 
find out some definite meaning for the word? | Establishments of greater pretensions, where 
Granting that the opinion they have arrived | the power of the housekeeper exists, may seem 
at is wrong, surely the very fact of the | to suggest an exception ; but the true analogy 
pains they have been at, the assiduous ap- | for these is to be found in some colonial con- 
plication and careful study, entitle them to | stitution, and the power of the housekeeper 
respect and encouragement. Diligent study of | corresponds rather to that of a governor, find- 
books is not so very common among the ranks | ing her chief adviser in the person of the cook. 
of the clergy that the Church can afford to | In any case, the pride of place allotted to this 








prosecute those who devote themselves to 1t. | official is an acknowledgment of the paramount 


Those who do study must have opinions of | 
their own, while the large majority who do 
not study, are equally willing to have any or | 
no opinions. If the former are to be subject | 
to all manner of annoyance because they per- 


| form a duty which their brethren neglect, the | 
| days of the Church may be looked upon as | 


| numbered. 
| courage, not to thwart study. 
| be if the rulers of the Church could lay to | 
| heart the concluding words of Mr. Taylor's ' 


Her great care should be to en- | 
Well would it | 


| preface, ‘‘ The requirement is this, as I humbly 


snub the present religious movement as though | 
it were no movement at all, but the mere ghost | 
of a bygone movement, which will soon again | 


be laid; nor does he attempt to undervalue the | 


merits of its supporters. He recognizes facts. 
He not only ucknowledges that there has al- 
ready been a great theological agitation in the 


minds of men, but he expresses his opinion that | 
this agitation will have brought about “‘ some | 


permanent changes in religious thought ;” nay, 

e even thinks it wrong to wish that “ things 
might be allowed to collapse into their anterior 
position, unchanged and unbenefited by the 
recent controversy.” To him “hurricanes in 
the world of thought ” appear ordained of God 
for a purpose, in the same manner as hurri- 
canes in the natural world. ‘‘ The same hurri- 
cane which clears the atmosphere, and which 
sweeps away noxious accumulations from the 
surface of the earth, serves a not less important 
pur in bringing into view the fissures, the 
settlements, the forgotten rents in the struc- 


think—That, on all hands, we should be willing | 
to throw aside, as unauthentic and unwar- 

ranted, a natural prejudice; or, let it be 

called, a spontaneous product of religious feel- 

ing, which leads us to frame conditions, and to 

insist upon requirements, that ought, as we 

imagine, to limit the Divine wisdom in em- 

bodying the Divine will in a written Revela-_ 
tion. Instead of insisting upon any such con- | 
ditions, ought we not rather, in all humility, | 
to acknowledge, that in the Divine methods of 

proceeding towards mankind—natural, provi- | 
dential, and supernatural—we have everything 
to learn, and nothing to premise ?” 

We would fain follow Mr. Taylor through 
the rest of his book, but our space would not 
nermit us to do it anything like justice. 
Throughout it is marked by profound thought, 
great candour, and a spirit of genuine earnest- 
ness and piety. It is certainly not light read- 
ing, nor would we recommend it to those who 
are merely in search of amusement; but to 
any who desire knowledge on the subject of 
which he treats, who wish to have the opinions 


importance of her functions. And in what 
other servant do we tolerate the same severity, 
the same arrogance, the same pretentiousness, 
the same wrath? ‘The temper of cooks is a 
proverb, but we all put up with it. Nay, we 
regard it asa kind of credential of her skill, 
just as the Red Indian sees in epilepsy the 
mark of a great medicine man. Your cook 
may not be a model of temperance, soberness, 
or—well, let bygones be bygones—only you 
know that as long as she is up to the work of 
her department she may commit with rs sees | 
offences for a tithe of which you would send 
the housemaid or the page packing. 

“Tf to her share some human errors fall, 

Taste her ragouts, and you forget them all." 

She is a despot, it is true, but you cheerfully 
acquiesce so long as hers is a despotism tem- 
pered by curries. 

But we come upstairs to find some fresh 
proofs. What makes the great difference be- 
tween conjugal felicity and the reverse? Is it 
not congeniality of tastes in a limited sense of 
the word? Why, for instance, is young Smith 


_ (who married that pretty little girl whom you 
‘and I remember dancing like a fairy, and play-. 


ing like an angel, at that party in Russell 
Square) such an undomesticated dog—always 
sloping off to a club, or joining in whitebait 
dinners, or spending an occasional evening at 


_ home in sulky growling? Is it not because the 


young lady knows about as much of cooking 
as her aforesaid parallels the angel and fairy 





* The Lady's Guide to the Ordering of her Household, and 
the Economy of the Dinner Table. By a Lady. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) 
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might be expected to do? There is no ability 
in the parlour, there is utter incompetency in 
the kitchen, and Smith flies from the dreary 
alternative of gory boiled and charred roast, 
to other climes and lawless dissipation. And 
now shift the scene, and look at Brown’s esta- 
blishment. He married, and you will recollect 
the “tah, poor fellow” tone in which our set 
long spoke of the event—a girl without money 
or family, with eyes of the gooseberry and hair 
of flame, who danced like an elephant, and 
sang like a pea-fowl. And now what a steady- 
going, inseparable, Darby-and-Joan sort of 
couple they are! Why do we all like dropping 
in there ?—apart, of course, from the delight 
which the contemplation of their virtuous 
happiness creates in our well-regulated minds. 
Perhaps a secondary reason may be found in 
the delicious little dinners and suppers which 
Mrs. Brown knows how to devise, and in the 
preparation of which I rather fancy her little 
fingers assist: at least I think I can detect 
‘the pride of authorship in the air with which 
she serves a charming omelette, or severs 
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culties to be encountered in pleasing a husband 
and mastering a cook. Her advice on the 
latter point is, that the lady should read up a 
recipe carefully, and then astonish her cook by 
bringing it out at the matutinal consultation— 
just as cunning tutors have been known to 
teach some recondite branch of study by keep- 
ing a couple of lessons or so ahead of a pupil. 
Imagine some devoted bride ‘‘ under the mid- 
night lamp,” cramming for her next day’s in- 
terview with the terrible domestic ! 

Many hints in this volume will prove service- 
able, and its cartes of dinners will be found emi- 
nently suggestive. For every month in the year 
we have bills of fare adapted for sixteen, eight 
and four persons respectively. Some of these it 
is almost tantalizing to read. We feel like little 
boys whom we have seen at horticultural shows, | 
fixing the eyes of unsatisfied desire on the fruits 
they might only sniff, and longing for five mi- 
nutes alone with those luscious peaches or those 
melting pears. Here, for example, is the pro- 
gramme for January of a dinner for sixteen :— 


tureen—of vegetable soup. Why, this in itself 
would amount to not less than fourteen shil- 
lings, and by the time the other requirements 
were added, the soup would certainly be more 
costly than mock-turtle. 

Some historical notes on cooking, scattered 
here and there through the book, are very 
amusing. The authoress regards our modern 
preference for made dishes in the light of a 
wholesome reaction towards medieval practice. 
The popularity of large joints is not of later date 
than the sixteenth century—the period of the 
introduction of forks into ordinary use. We 
do not like, however, to hear joints so utterly 
condemned and scouted as they are by our 
authoress, who more than once stigmatizes them 
as barbarous. For our own parts, we should 
be very unwilling to relinquish our round of 
| prize beef or our saddle of prime South-down. 

We honour the memory of George III., ‘‘ con- 
stant to plain joints and a plain wife,” and 
we can almost endorse the language of Mr. 
Thackeray in his paraphrase of ‘ Persicos 








some flaky puff-crust. Smith and Brown have 
their counterparts ev here. O beloved 
middle-aged brethren, do we not find con- 
tinually that there is but one steady source of 
sublunary pleasures? Julia’s chiselled nose 
reddens towards the tip; Amy’s dainty feet 
develope into beetle-crushers; Fanny scolds, 


and Emma flirts, and Emily drinks. But the 
ime sirloin retains its flavour. The turtle— 


in soup at least—knows not inconstancy. The 
snipe and the leveret are as delicious as in the 
days when we were young, and the world was 
before us. No shadows have dimmed our 
mutual attachment. We do not weary of 
them, nor they of us. And if we might turn, 
after the manner of the marriage-service, from 
exhorting the gentlemen to exhorting the 
ladies, we would counsel the latter that nothing 
detains Cupid like a good dinner, that the best 
security for the happiness of the marriage- 
hearth is a good cooking-fire upon it. Yes, 
dear ladies, we quite agree with you—those 
men are shockingly destitute of ethereal na- 
tures. Still we bid you feed the wretches 
skilfully. ‘Those bad dinners are the wreck of 
many a household. Hine ill lacrymx ; hence 
the swollen eyes on one side and the sharp 
words on the other ; hence occasionally some- 
thing more—even pleasant but wrong retreats 
in the bosky dells of St. John’s Wood. For, 
dear Mrs. Lucretia Cornelia, dear Miss Minerva 
Virginia, there is reason to believe that those 
“creatures” take special care to keep a satis- 
factory table. Perhaps it has always been so. 
No doubt, when her poor dear Pericles came in 
tired from the bema, after Cimon or Cleon or 
some of those horrid people had been worrying 
him, Aspasia had some savoury little entremets 
all ready for him. Look at pious Aneas. It 
was the feeding did the business which so 
bothered the gods and nearly thwarted the 
fates. Lavinia and respectability must wait, 
while that creature at Carthage can give such 
a splendid supper, with brilliant lamps and 
pen in baskets, and soft towels and goblets of 
gold. 

It is then no wonder that the literature of 
cooking should have become vast and varied. 
Hardly a season passes without producing its 
batch of cooking-books. Here, for example, 
hard upon the heels of Francatelli, comes the 
fair writer of The Lady's Guide. The intention 
of her book is Very good, but we don’t know 
that there is very much in it of so novel a cha- 
racter as to raise it above the mass of works on 
the subject. The perils and troubles of the 
young housewife command the lively sympathy 
of the authoress. She enters into all the diffi- 








“BILL OF FARE. 
Dinner of......the 
Seven. 


Queen’s Soup, with Italian Paste. 
Clear Vegetable Soup. 





Fillets of Soles (Sauce on the dish). 
Turbot, Lobster Sauce (to be handed). 





Croquets of Oysters. 
Quenelles, with Truffles and Mushrooms, 
Mutton Cutlets, with Tomato Sauce. 





Fowls and Ham. Sauce in tureen (to be put upon 
each plate.) 
Saddle of Mutton. 
Cauliflowers. Mashed Potato. 





Pheasant. Grouse. 


Bread Sauce. 
Sea-kale. 





Cabinet Pudding. 
1 


elly. 

Cake filled with Oranges. 
Vanilla Cream. 

Cheese Biscuits,” 


And here is the sketch of one, also for the pre- 


sent month, suitable for four persons :— 


“Clear hare soup. 
Slices of cod-fish, and oyster-sauce. 
Ramifolle. 
Rolled ribs of beef. 
Rice cakes, 
Orange fritters. 
Ramaquins.” 


To each carte notes are appended on the best 
modes of preparing the more important dishes 
specified therein. 

We are afraid, however, that this book will 
lie open to one objection, and that a fatal one ; 
itdoes not inculcate by any means an economical 
style of cooking. The authoress professes to 
write for the benefit of those whose incomes 
range from one to two thousand a year. These 
are just the people who don’t want counselling 
—who can afford to procure first-rate “helps,” 
and to put the kitchen, and all connected with 
it, underthoroughly competent heads of depart- 
ments. The people who really derive benefit 
from culinary hints are those who have from 
three to six hundred a year. These, we fancy, 
would be led into rather wild expenses by the 
Lady's Guide. For a pint of melted butter, 
half a pound of fresh butter is prescribed— 
at least four times the requisite quantity. 
“Twelve pounds of gravy beef, six pounds 
of knuckle of veal, and four pounds of ham,” 
sounds a portentous list of the meat required 
as “stock” for two gallons—i.e. an ordinary 


Siveed of January, at a Quarter past 


odi :"— 


“ Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is— 
I hate all your Frenchified fuss ; 
Your silly entrées and made dishes 
Were never intended for us.” 


“But a plain leg of mutton, my Luey, 
I prithee get ready at three ; 
Have it smoking and tender and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be ?"' 











LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN.* 


| the last volume of the Country Parson’s Re- 
creations. The country parson has now be- 
come a town incumbent, but the well-known 
lucubrations of A. K. H. B. have continued to 
appear in the pages of J’raser, this notwith- 
standing. It may be a fancy, but still we can 
scarcely help thinking that this new series of 
_ essays has an air of town composition about it. 
_ There is less of the rollicking exuberance, the 
| rural freshness, which used to lend so genuine 
;a charm to the Recreations; and the Leisure 
| Hours have a seriousness and gravity in their 
tone, for the most part absent in the essays 
| which preceded them. A. K. H. B., like all 
| other beings terrestrial, is growing older, and 
| with increased age and the increased responsi- 
bility of a cure in a metropolitan city, has 
come graver thought and deeper earnestness. 
In one or two of the essays befor2 us we 
feel that the writer has missed the morning 
walk around his garden ; and that his mind has 
been troubled by weightier cares than his old 
rural solicitudes about the trim walks, reat 
hedges, and closely-shaven lawns, And this 
change is scarcely other than natural. Let a 
man's natural buoyancy be what it may—and 
we believe that that of A. K. H. B. exceeds 
the average—he cannot but be sensitive to the 
difference between the atmosphere of town and 
that of the country. A man probably does 
better workin the former than in the latter. 
The excitement and business of the large town 
have as bracing an effect upon his mind as the 
fresh breezes of the heath and mountain-side 
upon his body. Just as a mechanic in Bir- 
mingham is a higher workman than a farm- 
drudge in Rutlandshire, because he is con- 
stantly in the midst of stimulating influences, 
so the thinker will probably think more vividly, 
and his mind be more energetic in the hurry 
of town-life, than in the comparative stillness 
and leisure of green fields. Of course the wear 
and tear is greater in the one case than the 








* Leisure Hours in Town. By the Author of Recreations 
of a Country Parson, (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 
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other; the waste from continuous life in the 
noise and bustle of cities is something fright- 
ful ; and premature exhaustion of body, if not 
of intellect, is too frequently the result of the 
high pressure at which the large town almost 
forces its inhabitants to pass their existence. 
There is always a powerful temptation to “‘ live 
in a hurry,” as our author himself remarks. 
‘Your mind gets into a feverish state. You 
live under a constant feeling of pressure.” 
A. K. HI. B. is a philosopher, and therefore not 
likely to yield to this temptation, so fatal to 
good workmanship. ‘Though his essays are 
singularly discursive and unmethodical, we 
conjecture that their author is amongst the 
most methodical of men. Neatness and order 
in the arrangement of practical work is fre- 
quently found in conjunctiou with something 
quite the reverse in the marshalling of ideas 
and illustrations. A. K. H. B. does most 
plainly not live in a hurry, but with regularity 
of work, and due apportionment of time. In 
fact, we should be inclined to suspect him 
of red-tapism in a private capacity, and of 
almost believing in the mechanical system 
of that very objectionable so-called philoso- 
pher, Dr. Benjamin Franklin. As we before 
remarked, A. K. H. B. is “ the apostle of gig- 
manity.” Respectablity is the aim and signifi- 
cance of all his teaching; a greater or less 
attainment of that is his measure and test of 
success in the world. His standard is wholly 
external. The Lord Chancellor, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Prime Minister 
are the three greatest men in the kingdom ; and 
all the rest of mankind follow in due subordi- 
nation on the same principle of classification. 
The idea of happiness without worldly position 
and worldly approbation seems inconceivable 
to A. K. H. B.; anybody who has not attained 
to these two is a failure more or less hopeless. 
As if a man could not exist without any great 
measure of popular approval; as if he could 
not work without popular encouragment, in the 
strength of his own Lonest purpose and by the 
force of his own rational resolution ; as if most 
of the good that is in the world has not been 
effected by men of this sort, who could endure 
solitude and frowns and disappointment. 

Theauthor of these essays hasthe merit of con- 
sistency. His scheme of philosophy may count 
as a deliberate system, though not strikingly 
novel or original or lofty. As the significance 
of success attained is external, so are the con- 
ditions of its attainment external. Circum- 
stances are the great rulers of human destiny. 
A. K. H. B. is the firm enunciator in this point 
of an undoubted half-truth, which we do not 
suppose that he has mistaken for more than a 
half-truth, although he has dwelt upon it at 
such length and with such abundance of illus- 
tration, that many of his readers may be carried 
away to believe that it is the whole account 
of the matter. ‘The popular error has hitherto 
been so entirely in the opposite direction that 
perhaps even the exaggerated prominence given 
to this view is not only pardonable, but of 
absolute service. The common tendency is to 
deny any power to circumstances, and to as- 
sign all to will ; but while fully admitting the 
nobleness of the old Horatian rule— 


“ Mihi res, non me rebus subjungere conor,” 


we hold that by far the most important part of 
a man’s career—we had almost said nature—is 
decided for him by the operation of causes 
which he is powerless to control or remove. 
There is always in existence a certain amount 
of reaction against those fatalist doctrines 
which are to a certain extent acceptable 
with some sections of men; at the present 


moment, owing to the manifesto of Mr. Buckle | 


narily strong. We do not for an instant sup- 

e that A. K. H. B. regards Fatalism and 
Wesemitexiaaiom with anything but abhorrence. 
His own writings do not aspire to consider 
these lofty and impenetrable mysteries of hu- 
man life. But we speak of their tendency, 
which unquestionably is to set forth in strong 
colours the influence which seemingly trivial 
incidents and accidents, amongst whose vor- 


have upon his life and career. ‘‘ Two situations 
may be offered you at once; you think there 
is hardly anything to choose between them ; 
it does not matter which you accept; and 

rhaps some slight and fanciful consideration 
is allowed to turn the scale. But now you 
look back, and you can see that there was the 
| turning point in your life; it was because you 
went there to the right and not to the left that 
you are now a great English prelate and not a 
humbleScotch professor.——The Archbishop of 
Canterbury might have grown up under influ- 
ences which might have made him a blood- 
thirsty pirate, or a sneaking pickpocket. The 
pirate or the pickpocket taken at the right 
time, and trained in the right way, might have 
been made a pious exemplary man.” We have 
no objection to urge against all this. It is 
strictly true, and if people in general were to 
become convinced of its truth, there would 
be a more extensive prevalence of Christian 
charity in passing judgment upon our fellows, 
and in awarding both praise and blame. 

But it is not a wholesome doctrine if held or 
inculeated without reference to the opposite 
view. Resignation to one’s position is in itself 
laudable enough ; but resignation without en- 
deavour is utterly ignoble and ruinous. The 
rightly balanced mind has a tolerably equal 
share of each. Recognition of what is possible, 
and labour for its fullest attainment, are the 
two important points in a man’s practical cha- 
racter. Few persons combine them. Most 
people fix their standard of what is to be at- 
tained either too high or too low ; and not all 
have the gift of adapting their labour to its 
object, either in amount or direction. Itseems 
to us that for practical purposes it is chiefly 
incumbent upon the moralist to inculeate En- 
deavour rather than Resignation. The beset- 
ting sin of five men out of six is indolence, or 
a contentment, which is but a more euphemis- 
tic expression for the same thing. A. kK. H. B. 
would have done well to give a more prominent 
place to this characteristic, instead of laying 
out all his power in drawing the delights of 
respectability and conventional happiness. As 
De Tocqueville nobly said, “ Life is neither a | 
pleasure nor a pain, but a serious business | 
which it is our duty to carry through and ter- 
minate with honour.” One of the Caliphs of 
Grenada, called ‘‘the Happy,” was able to 
reckon how many had been the happy days of 
his life—twenty-three or so, not more. And 
so it must always be with men who place their 
happiness in things external — twenty-three 
days or so, out of the threescore years and ten. 
We do not wish on any account to plead the 
cause of what has been called Other-worldli- 
ness, which teaches that wretchedness, unne- 
cessary gloom, and discontent are the pleasing 
preliminaries in this world of a diluted sort of 
bliss in the world to come. By all means let 
us make happiness in this life as much of an 
end-in-itself as may be, only let it be clearly 
understood that happiness is not always found 
in dog-carts, horses, trim lawns, books, bodily 
comfort, and the like, and then we may per- 
haps reckon up more than our twenty-three 
days or so. 








tices the individual is practically powerless, | 


Arising from the same general tone of mind | 


in their favour, this reaction is more than ordi- in our essayist, is the want of idealization. 


“Practical efficiency is what is wanted for the 
| business of this world,” he says, “* not absolute 
rfection.” True, but practical efficiency will 
improved by our keeping before us the idea 
of absolute perfection. e higher a man 
places his aim, the nearer will he approximate 
to it; and the more absolute the perfection 
after which we strive, the more satisfactory 
will be that to which we attain. The measure- 
ment of all men and actions by this standard 
| of practical efficiency and the absence of idea- 
| lization are the worst signs of the times. This 
| is what Mr. Carlyle means when he calls the 
present a Mechanical Age—an age of nice adap- 
| tation of means to ends. It is this which ex- 
| plains what M.de Montalembert has stigmatized 
‘as the prime deficiency of modern civilization 
—the absence of lofty characters. And it is this 
which justifies Mr. Mill in saying that life is 
now ‘almost universally puerile and insignifi- 
cant.” It is because men aim so low that they 
effect so little. We cannot but admit that 
there is a danger in idealization. There are 
few more perilous things, as F. W. Robertson 
remarks, don to have learnt to feel rightly 
without acting rightly. And it is not an un- 
common thing to discover that a man who de- 
claims about the solemnity of life, the necessity 
for high and virtuous conduct, the worthless- 
ness of the world’s approval, is a man of irri- 
table vanity, sordid meanness, and wholesale 
selfishness ; and as frequently on the other hand 
we find that persons with none of this lofty 
talk, but who go quietly about their business, 
are proving by their actions the genuineness of 
their convictions that life is solemn, and that 
the world’s approval is worth little or nothing. 
This we grant, but the admission hardly da- 
mages the principle which we have alluded to, 
that a lofty ideal is in the main the best gua- 
rantee for a lofty life. It only means that 
cant and humbug are still rampant in the 
world, a fact tolerably patent without any re- 
mark of ours. ‘If you would improve men,” 
said Goethe, ‘address them rather as if already 
such as you would wish them to become than 
such as you see they actually are.” The prin- 
ciple underlying this admirable precept is iden- 
tical with that which we are advocating. Make 
men look upon the ideal as if it were real, and 
you ‘have done something to render it actually 
80. 








MEDLEVAL FRANCE.* 


SMALL as is ordinarily our sympathy with 
books of extracts, we are inclined kindly to 
welcome in Mr. Vance’s volume an important 
contribution to our current literature. He has 
dug in quarries not often explored by English 
readers, but which have long been a ious 
source of wealth to successful wits and novelists, 
The early literature of France, more especially 
that of the Reformation, is distinguished by 
almost all the qualities which have been deemed 
characteristic of the more recent productions of 
that country. There is the same caustic wit, 
the same extreme drollery, the same mordant 
satire, the same reckless hardihood of specula= 
tion and unchecked license of expression, fre- 
quently the same exaggerated sentimentality ; 
and there is an earnestness and an erudition 
which later writers have not frequently shown. 
The great patron of letters, the lovely and 
gifted Queen of Navarre, assembled around her 
the best-known of the authors of this epoch, 





* Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medieval France: to 
which are Appended some few Passages From Montaigne, now 
done into English. By Alexander Vance. (London: George 
| Manwaring.) 
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at the head of whom stands, “in shape and 
gesture proudly eminent,” Francis Rabelais, 
and while the dire struggles of the League were 
being waged around them, with lives scarcely 
worth an hour's purchase, the most scholarly 
and the subtlest of French writers poured forth 
their bitter diatribes against the greed and 
slothfulness of the monks, covered their faces 
with the mask of the buffoon, and by it shel- 
tered, dealt the deadliest blows at superstition, 
and often at religion, or hid philosophical 
truths in the garb of licentious tales. The 
sterner Calvinists were engaged in an opener 
but less dangerous strife from Geneva; and 
irom beneath the shelter of the Prince of 
Condé, the * petit homme,” the Huguenots were 
waging a war with the pen as implacable as 
with the sword. It is to the inspiration of 
this epoch that we owe that ‘littérature 
Gauloise,” which the French are now s0 
diligently exploring, and which, commencing 
in Rabelais, culminated worthily in Moliére. 
Mr. Vance has obviously a considerable ac- 
quaintance with these earlier French writers, of 
some of whom, as well as of the more noted 
essayists, historians, or romancers, he gives spe- 
cimens, and of all of whom he constitutes him- 
self, to a certain extent, an apologist. The 
introductory chapter of this k contains 
a defence of the coarseness of expression, 
which, frequent as it is in our earlier 
English writers, is infinitely more common 
and more unbridled in those of France; 
and he argues somewhat at length that the 
scrupulous delicacy of language characteristic 
of the literature of the present generation has 
been accompanied by no corresponding ad- 
vance in morality. This statement we are 
not going to deny; but the subject of how 
far the liberty of repression of what is coarse 
or offensive is to be permitted to an editor, 
is one of too much importance to be hastily 
entered upon, or summarily dismissed. We 
must confess that in the present volume there 
is scarcely anything to need the apologetic na- 
ture of the preface, which, with the known 
character of some of the writers to whom it re- 


translation is, upon the whole, one of the 
best that we have seen from the French, 
more especially when we take into account 
the phraseology in which many of the works 
are written in the original, this being as 
difficult to a modern Frenchman as is the 
language of Chaucer to an Englishman 
of the present day. While referring to 
Chaucer, we may say that we cannot attach 
much weight to the expressions contained in 
the present volume, indicative of a hearty ap- 
preciation of his works, when we find Dryden's 
miserable imitations are ranked as being equally 
valuable with the original tales. Speaking of 
the hopelessness of a translator improving upon 
Froissart or the Queen of Navarre, he says, 
“* The most that he need ever hope to accom- 
plish is, to do for them what Dryden did for 
Chaucer ; that is, to leave him pretty much as 
he got him; neither better nor worse ; however 
different.” The italics are in the original, and 
the opinion they contain is one that will be ac- 
cepted by no true admirer of Chaucer. 

The more well-known authors, from whom 
selections are given, consist of Froissart, Mon- 
taigne, Sully, Philippe de Comines, Brantome, 
and Marguerite de Navarre. Brantome, when 
he could keep his pen from running riot on in- 
decency, was one of the most pictorial of the 
writers who have left behind them the sources to 
which we are indebted for a true knowledge of 
the manners and customs of medizeval France. 
In his lives of great captains, and accounts of 
duels, there are some of the most touching 
episodes that the records of that eventful 
period can furnish, and our author has wisely 
given two or three extracts which fully convey 
to the reader the charm of Brantome’s power 
of narration. Froissart is somewhat briefly 
represented by the prologue to his Chronicles 
and the death and dying instructions of 
Charles V. of France, while Sully is more 
fully illustrated by his account of the death 
of Henry IV. and by other characteristic ex- 
tracts. Of De Comines six chapters concerning 
King Louis XI. are given, while from the 
Queen of Navarre we have only two short, 





fers, prepared us for chapters to follow of more 
than questionable propriety ; and while he thus 
defends the license of these writers, which, 
for ourselves, we would also defend, but upon 
totally different grounds, our author must ad- 
mit that a complete and adequate translation 
of some of the works of his favourite Bran- 
tome, or even of his arch-favourite Marguerite 
de Navarre, to say nothing of such works as 
those of Beroalde de Verville and others, would 
inevitably consign his work, for publication, to 


bably secure its condemnation under a recent 
Act. The Romantic Episodes—by the bye, a 
good many of them are neither episodes nor 
romantic—are well chosen, and, on the whole, 
well, if freely, translated. Much of the spirit 
and verve of the old French style is at any 
rate preserved in the translation, though the 
author, while deprecating modern slovenli- 
ness of language, falls himself into occasional 
slips of language, or even into vulgarisms. 
The word “abandon,” for instance, cannot 
with propriety be used in English as a sub- 
stantive; and in speaking of King Louis XI. 
as having managed to get shut of his brother, 
the Duke de Guyenne,” he is guilty of an un- 
pardonable provincial barbarism. What great 
advantage olay is supposed to be gained by the 
peculiar arrangement of the words in the fol- 
lowing sentence :—‘ His sheep by day upon the 
hills she fed; with eve them to the fold re- 
turned ; his wretched supper on the hearth to 


warm, or help him to his sorry bed”? These | the most cowardly of birds, to Edward, as 
mere verbal inelegancies apart, we think the | the most cowardly of men. Edward, indig- 








though beautiful tales, doubtless in conse- 
| quence of the difficulty of finding more which 
| on the score of decency were fit for transla- 


nant at this imputation, swears that ere six 
years are over, he will have defied the King 
of France and executed such a raid upon his 
dominions as France has never seen. ‘The 
nobleman who surround him likewise swear 
to the actions they will commit during the 
struggle, each oath in some point of atrocity 
outdoing those that have preceded it. The 
Ear] of Salisbury swears that he will never open 
one of his eyes, which he then closed, ‘for 
hail, for blast, for rain, or for storm, till over 
the plains of France he had scattered fire, 
sword, havoc, and devastation,”—a vow he 
subsequently fulfilled, the daughter of the 
Earl of Derby, whom he loved, offering 
herself as the reward of its accomplishment. 
Sir Walter Manny swore that “not only he 
would take and burn a strong town flanked 
with towers upon the Marches of France, and 
of which Godemar de Fay was governor, that 
it should be ransacked and the garrison put 
to the sword, but that he would come off, as 
should also all those who accompanied him, 
scatheless from the attack.” he Earl of 
Derby and the Earl of Suffolk each in turn 
take an oath, the latter that ‘‘ he would pursue 
to the death the King of Bohemia,” which last 
oath gives rise to a quarrel between the Earl 
of Suffolk and Sir John de Beaumont. Fauque- 
mont says: “Is it for me to talk of promises; 
T, who am but a poor penniless adventurer ? 
However, what I can do, I will do; and this 
day, as well to mark my loyalty as for the 
enhancement of my honour, I do promise and 
swear that from the hour when the King of 
England shall have crossed the seas by Cam- 
bray into France, I shall ever be found in the 
forefront of his advanced guard, affronting the 
enemy, carrying fire, sword, and devastation 
upon every hand; that I will neither spare 
man, nor woman, nor child, nor woman with 
child, nor sucking babe, nor old man, nor maid, 
nor convent, altar, church.” ‘* At these terrible 
imprecations,” says the chronicler; ‘it was 
who would loudest extol the zeal and the de- 
votion of so faithful a champion of the honour 
and the cause of his master.” ‘Terrible as were 
these threats, and their accompanying impreca- 
tions, the horror was not yet full; for the 
Queen, partaking in the frenzy, seized on the 





| tion. The well-known and frequently trans- 
lated story of patient Grizzle, which has done 

such good service to our ballad-writers and 
| dramatists, is, with other stories, translated 
| from the Tubleaux ou Contes du XII et XIII 
| Siéeles, and the introduction is given to the 


| Scarce and curious romance of Perceforest. 


| clearer insight. ‘The first of these is in fact 
| entirely translated. It is entitled Le Voeu du 
Héron, and is one of the most valuable relics 
of early literature which we possess. It pro- 
fesses to give an account of the causes which 
led to the irruption of Edward III. into 
France, and as a portraiture of domestic man- 
ners, if the behaviour of the barons in their 
halls can be called domestic, it is as invaluable 
as truthful. Among the virtues of the age of 
chivalry, modesty was certainly not one, and 
the bold champions who sat at the round table 
were not slow to express their own sense of 
their own merits. This custom was kept up in 
much later titmes, and the knights and barons 
| at their tables or their carouses would often 

boast in most vainglorious terms of their 

prowess or engage to undertake the wildest 
jadventures. In Le Voeu du Héron, Robert 
| d’Artois, in order to induce Edward to as- 
| sist him against France, presents a heron, 








| Into two other very scarce and curious works | 
streets with an unenviable notoriety, and pro- | the extracts that are given afford a much | 


heron, and solemnly swore that her child, as yet 


had crossed the seas in company with her hus- 
band upon his expedition, and should it be 
born before ‘‘ the allotted hour be come which 
I have proscribed (qy. prescribed), this dag- 
| ger to the haft shall be buried in its and in 
my bowels; and thus let perish at a stroke 
my body’s soul and my body’s fruit.” The 
King, petrified at this horrible resolve, im- 
mediately forbade any further swearing ; the 
heron was eaten, and the King took his wife 
to Antwerp where her son was born and the 
| invasion begun which eventuated in the battle 
| Poitiers. We have thus given a slight insight 
| into the nature of the Voeuw du Héron, both on 
account of the rarity of the work and the 
remarkable nature of its contents. It is 
undoubtedly the gem of the “ episodes ” in- 
cluded in this volume. ‘There is, however, one 
other work almost equally curious and equally 
rare, to. which we will allude, Le Livre du 
Chevalier de la Tour Landry, and from which 
curious and amusing translations are given. 
This book, which received the signal honour 
of being translated and printed by our great 
printer Caxton, is one of the most remark- 
able and naive works in early literature, and 
has recently been reprinted in Paris. It 
is addressed by the author to his daughters, 
and contains the most remarkable advice 
to them with regard to their conduct in 


| unborn, should not come into the world till she 
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| some of the chapters are “ Scholasticism,” “ Pan- 

theism,” “German Philosophy,” “ Rationalism,” and 

the volume will be of popular use in explaining to 
| the uninitiated what these expressions import, and 
| in enumerating the chief individuals who are iden- 
| tified with them. A rapid sketch of the life is fol- 
lowed by a rapid sketch of the philosophy, and 


life. These lectures are interspersed with pro- 
fitable meditations, legends, and anecdotes, told 
with considerable freedom, but having an end 
undeniably moral, the whole purport of the 
book, in fact, being an attempt to establish the 
fine old Conservative text, ‘* Fear God, honour 
the King.” The benefit that results from fast- | when we say that only a single page is devoted 
ing is thus proved by the evidence of a knight | to the life and writings of Leibnitz, and that this 
who died fighting against the Saracens, his | appears to be very little less than the average, it 
head having been lopped by a battle-axe. | will be thought that these sketches can scarcely be 
‘* But the head never ceased for a moment to | otherwise than superficial and unsatisfactory. So 
ho!loa and to demand confession till a priest | far as they go, they are written with clearness and 
had come, and when he had heard the head | cleverness; and we own to a feeling of regret that 
confess, he asked it by what immunity it was | the work has not assumed larger dimensions. The 
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enabled to speak deprived of its body. And great object of the author is to show the connection 
the head told him that God never left good 
actions unrequited; and that he had all his 
life abstained from flesh on the Wednesday, for 
on that day the Son of God was betrayed, and 
from tasting anything which had blood in it on 
the Friday ; and that in return for this duty, 
God had not suffered: him to be damned or to 
die in his sins before they were confessed.” 

While giving, then, the author of this book 
full credit for the service he has rendered to the 
general reader, who cannot read these works in 
the original, either on account of the difficul- 
ties of the old language, or of the improprieties 
with which they abound, we wish he had made 
it a little more popular. 
might well have been comprised within its scope, 
and we should have preferred to have seen the 
different extracts all arranged under the head 
of their respective authors, with a few words of 
prefatory explanation prefixed to each, con- 
taining leading biographical particulars, and 
ashort explanation literary and bibliographi- 
cal of the contents of the book and the fate of 
its editions. 


Other similar works | 





which exists between distant periods, and that the 
present forms of unbelief are only old foes with new 
faces. “There is a genesis of unbelief. We have 
not to deal with a spontaneous growth. The past 
development which may be in question is not an 
isolated fact; it had a parentage, and will be fol- 
lowed by a posterity; it is related to the past by 
derivation, and to the future by the results to which 
it inevitably tends.” Exterior however to these 


forms of unbelief, there are other forms that catfnot | 
come under this classification, those advanced by our 
‘ are the ancient fables attributed to Hsop; such are 


modern archeology, and physical science, and by 
some historians and ethnologists. These are only 
partially and imperfectly treated, mainly consisting 
of some criticism on Mr. Buckle and Dr. Darwin, 
scarcely entitled to the credit of originality. In 
pursuance of his main object, the writer pro- 
ceeds to show how Schelling and Spinoza and 
Hegel were anticipated by the writers of Alexandria, 
by Plotinus and by Proclus. It would be worth 
while to compare these pages with the ‘ Hypatia’ 
of Mr. Kingsley. Coming next to Scholasticism, 
it is scarcely satisfactory to find the Nominalists, 
Realists, and Conceptionalists explained in the 


space of about half-a-dozen lines, We scarcely | 


see why a chapter on English Deism should be 
inaugurated by an account of Roger Bacon, Locke, 


| high order. 
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and Bishop Berkeley. Neither do we see why the 
| coarse blasphemies of Woolston and Tindal should 


SHORT NOTICES. 


| Hume, Shaftesbury, and Bolingbroke. To Lord 


A Defence of the Faith. Part First: Forms of Herbert of Cherbury, a larger amount of relative | 


Unbelief. By Sanderson Robins, M.A., Vicar of | attention is devoted than either the man or his 
St. Peter’s, in the Isle of Thanet, and Rural Dean. | writings deserve. Pantheism is defined as the 
(Longman.) Augustine Caxton, in Bulwer’s im- | philosophy of identity, “which destroys the dis- 
mortal fiction, contemplated the idea of writing a | tinction between thought and its object; between 
history of human error. Mr. Robins has both con- | creation and the Creator; and is the renewal of an 


ib d side by side with the writings of | 
Betcae ao erwdlhg Se: ‘ e | has been made in the art of selection of extracts for 


templated and produced a work of very similar cha- 


racter. His plan is indeed restricted to theology, | 
but this is made to include metaphysics, and by im- | 
plication morality. He has written a fairly. ex- | 
haustive account of those speculative opinions which | 
from time to time have been arrayed against Chris- | 


tianity. This is the first part of an entire argument, 


of whiclt the second will be concerned with Chris- | 
tian evidences, and the third with Holy Scripture. | 


ancient heresy which has reappeared at intervals 
from the earliest period.” He divides Pantheism 
into spiritual and materialist, and though he doubts 
whether the distinction is more than a verbal one, 


accepts it as marking the characteristics of two | 


separate metaphysical schools. He accordingly 
proceeds to deal, in his own summary fashion, 
with Descartes; Malebranche, Diderot, Helvetius, 
D’Alembert, and, as the last of the French school 


Golden Fables ; or, Flowers of Speech. By Mrs. 
Medhurst. Illustrated by Thomas Hood. (Saunders 
and Otley.) Mrs. Medhurst has here given us a 
very entertaining little volume. It is well written, 
well printed, and well bound, and altogether forms 
a most presentable Christmas book. “ As hiero- 
glyphics were before letters,” says Bacon, “so pa- 
rables were before arguments; and nevertheless 
now, and at all times, they do retain much life and 


| vigour, because reason cannot be so sensible, nor 


example so fit.” It cannot, perhaps, be said of every 
book of fables that reason is not more “ sensible ” 
and example not more fit ; but this is certainly true 
of every one that has attained anything like en- 
during popularity. Of the two broad classes into 
which Fable may be divided, Apologue requires for 
its successful development a set of qualities, not 
may-be of the highest, but assuredly of a very 
It must possess “unity” even more 
than any other species of literary composition ; it 
must be universally interesting ; the fables must not 
have the appearance of being written for the moral, 
but the moral that is sought to be conveyed, or the - 
principle that is intended to be enforced, must spring 
naturally from the narrative, and must be clear and 
determinate. The narrative, moreover, must, in it- 
self, be interesting irrespective of its moral. Such 


those of Hans Christian Andersen at the present day. 
We do not say Mrs. Medhurst is as uniformly suc- 
cessful asthe Phrygian fabulist, or even asthe modern 
Danish novelist, but we do say that she has produced 
a very readable book in a form where so many have 
failed. Her writing is chaste and elegant, the fa- 
bles are varied, and contain much wisdom, and oc-. 
casionally exhibit touches of “the gentlest spirit 
of sweetest humour.” The illustrations are by Mr, 
Thomas Hood, and show much thoughtful care, 


, but are occasionally rather obscure. 


Legons Graduées de Traduction et de Lecture ; or 
Graduated Lessons in Translating and Reading, 
with Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History, 
Geography, Synonyms and Style, §c. By Henri van 
Laun, (Triibner and Nutt.) This volume is a 
favourable example of the great improvement that 


schools. For our own part we do not very much 
admire the practice of teaching languages, after the 
first knowledge of the very elements has been ac- 


| quired, by excerpts and quotations. It has certain 


advantages in familiarizing the pupil with a larger 


| variety of styles and authors than he could other- 


wise become acquainted with; but on the whole, 
such knowledge, though larger in surface, is shal- 
lower in depth, and has a strong tendency to be- 
come vague and confused. Letting this pass, M. 
van Laun’s French delectus is of the best deserip- 
tion. The extracts are of sufficient length to excite 
the interest of the learner; and the preliminary re- 
marks give just the kind and amount of information 
that is likely to be required in schools, The prin- 


' ciple of arrangement is to place the easy pieces first, 


Although it is s ly fai judge of : - : 
gh it 1s scarcely fair to judge of a great de | and then to proceed to those of greater difficulty. 


of Materialism, with Auguste Comte. He thus 














1e sign when only a portion of it is before us, yet that forcibly puts the great argument against Panthe- | : _cuticut 
‘- part is complete in itself, and affords sufficient ma- ism: «That our jaoeube individuality, which refuses | There are long extracts from a XII, Télé- 
a terial for criticism. To us the book appears to be | to be identified with anything outside of our own | maque, Anacharsis, and ene ell, pp which 
fe | concerned with facts rather than with arguments. | self-consciousness, is, of all intuitions, the most cer- the pupil is taken to C ann _— rane 
“ The author has honestly and industriously fami- | tain, having its place as a firm conviction prior to | Victor Hugo, A. Dumas, and Emile jouventie 
| liarized himself with a multifarious and difficult | all reasoning, and remaining as an immovable | Why, by the way, is George Sand omitted ? 
le literature ; and, so far as the results are capable of | instinct at the end of all argument.” In due course | 
ht being conveyed in & narrative form, he has shown | we are now conducted to German philosophy in its 
- see: a considerable master of the subject. But | inseparable connection between a H ilosophy 
e in dealing with these philosophies, Mr. Robins | and theology. This is followed by a chapter on 
is scarcely appears to.us to be much of a philosopher Rationing, in which, and the Conclusion, the BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 
n- himself: he rather belongs to the school of the | theqjogical aims of the book are fully brought out. ? ; a 
ne Scottish Professors, who, by expositions, illustrations, | It is impossible, within our present limits, even to American Question, Secession, ‘Tariff, Slavery, 8vo, Is. 
ly lavish quotations, and fine writings, have rather | indicate the course of treatment adopted. We | arman (A. 1.), Complete Ready Reckoner for Admeasure- 
doe popularized abstruse literature by their commen- ought to say that there is a strong under-current | _, ment of Land, 12mo, bs. Gd. “Weale. aa asa 
a taries than have appreciated and interpreted aright throughout the book directed against the Essays pte ~- ge tum f a Plan for its Orga- 
* the deeper phases of thought. We may imagine that | and Reviews. The tone of the author is liberal | Banerjea (EM), Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy, 8vo, 
sad it would not be difficult to prove that he is occa- | and fair; though quite orthodox himself, he is | 18s. Williams ‘and Norgate. 
nA priory, Maas gy and unscientific; though his , just towards Spinoza, and even enthusiastic re- | Beltre (5.), Life Lessons, Scripture Truths Illustrated, 12mo, 
space is limited he is occasionally led into a digres- | specting Schleiermacher. Mr. Robins, though not | , 78.6 Nesow. : ooo 
k- sion that is barely relevant to the subject, and ae: B Sere. or profound, is luminous and terse, and ia = — om, diets ion See ae 
= | times ee — isso crowded and rapid that it occa- | though he may be disappointed if he has proposed | Braithwaite's Commentary of Midwifery, No. 2, 12mo, 2s, 6d 
t sions, and has probably been occasioned by.some con- | to himself any loftier and ambitious end, he has | | Simpkin. a 
rs, fusion of thought. His interest is chiefly of aliterary | creditably compiled a book which may do good | Brown = Cee tho Mew Testament, now ait 
ice and polemical nature, rather than as a contribution | service as a defence of the faith, and be of practical ' Browning (BE. B.), Poetical Works, fifth edition, 3 vols., 
rie either to metaphysics or theology. The titles of | utility to the general reader. 12mo, 18s. Chapman and Hall. 
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RECENT FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Les Originaux de la Dernitre Heure. (Examples 
of Originality in the Hour of Death.) Par Emile 
Colombey. 8vo. (Jung-Treuttel, Paris; D. Nutt, 
London.) In the language of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans we find every form of allegory employed to 
represent the last fading hours of the life of man. 
Death is therein termed “the daughter of the 
night,” the sister of sleep. Ancient authors conti- 
nually make use of such roundabout phrases as “he 
has quitted the feast,” “he has rejoined his father,” 
“he has lived,” always avoiding with repugnance 
the mention of the word Death. This might at | 
first sight appear remarkable in a people whose 
leading philosophical principle was to hold “ the 
king of terrors” in contempt; but it is easily ex- 
plained when we call to mind that the intellectual | 
organization of the Greeks and the Romans led | 
them to repudiate all physical idea of death as 
being anti-poetical. By referring to the de dictis 
memorabilibus veterum, we may see how many ce- | 
lebrated men of antiquity testified by their last ' 
words to the small value they sct upon life. ; 
| Montaigne says, “ There is no subject on which | 
{I so willingly receive information as on the last 
| moments of my fellow-creatures, their dying words, 
their expression of countenance. If I were a 
bookmaker, I should keep a commented register of 
thevarious waysof meeting death.” Intheeighteenth 
century a well-known French writer, Deslandes, 
attempted to carry out this idea in a modified form, 
but his book is very incomplete, and his style is 
heavy and wearisome. M. Emile Colombey has en- 
larged the subject, taking careat the same time to keep 
clear of well-known anecdotes, and to collect in his 
work only such as are pithy and new to the reader. In 
his gallery we find originals of every description, from 
the Emperors of Rome to the men of the Middle 
Ages, who were hanged on the gallows; from the 
chief of the Hussites, John Ziska, to a member of 
the Constitutional Assembly of France, Dr. Guil- 
lotin, who made the whole ‘Assembly shout with 
laughter at his memorable speech, given with the 
utmost gravity, and reported in the Moniteur— 
“With my new machine I will make your heads 
jump off in the twinkling of an eye, and without 
your feeling the slightest pain.” M. Emile Colombey 
gives us several examples of Frenchmen who liked 
to jest in the presence of Death, but they did so 
more from the egregious vanity inherent in their 
nation than from that calm elevation of soul pos- 
sessed in a remarkable degree by the ancients, and 
by a few men of modern days. We will quote one 











Francois de Sales fell on his knees and prayed aloud 
that it would please God to restore life to the soul 
and to the body of the King. “Do not ask somuch 
at once,” interrupted the monarch; “be satisfied 
for the present to implore the Almighty only for 
the health of my body.” The Marchioness of Pom- 
padour said to the priest who had assisted in the 
last dying ceremonies by her bedside, and who was 
leaving the room, “ Wait a little, Monsieur l’Abbe, 
and we will take our departure at the same mo- 
ment.” Rameau, the celebrated French musician 
and composer, said suddenly to the curé who was 
administering in articulo mortis, “ Sir, your voice 
is a discord.” In vain they urged upon him the 
gravity of his situation, Rameau repeated again 
and again, “ Monsieur le Curé, your voice is abomi- 
nably out of tune.” 


(euvres Completes de W. Shakespeare. Traduites 
par Francois Hugo. Tome IX. (Pagnére, Paris ; 
D. Nutt, London.) France has for some years 
turned her attention seriously to the study of 
Shakespere ; and among the works she has produced 
on this great dramatic genius, we find few so con- 
scientious and so painstaking as the translation 
undertaken by M. Festal Hugo, son of the cele- 
brated Victor Hugo. His work is to consist of 
twelve volumes, the ninth of which has been lately 
published. It is the first time that so elaborate and 
so enlarged a commentary on Shakespere has ap- 
peared from the French press, All the most inter- 
esting matter in elucidation of his plays, contained 
in the English editions of Stevens, Malone, Charles 
Knight, Halliwell, &c., is here collected with much 
care and intelligence by the author. One sees at 
once that he has thoroughly mastered his subject, a 
somewhat difficult task for a Frenchman when that 
subject is Shakespere, and if we venture to find any 
fault with the translation, it is with the form that 
M. Hugo has adopted. The genius of the two lan- 
guages is totally different, and yet he has endea- 
voured to translate word for word and line for line, 
which makes the whole heavy to read, deprives it of 
all elegance, and, moreover, necessitates an occa- 
sional incorrectness of style. Another peculiarity 
is the manner in which the author has grouped the 
several plays, not dividing them into tragedies and 
comedies, but placing them under various heads, 
according to the characteristics of each play. For 
instance, “ Antony and Cleopatra” and “ Romeo 
and Juliet” form one volume, entitled The Tragical 
Lovers (Les Amants Tragiques). “ Coriolanus” 
and “King Lear” form another, entitled The Fumily 
(La Famille); a third volume has for its title, 
Jealousy (Les Jaloux), a fourth The Tyrants (Les 
Tyrans); then follow Society (La Société), The 
Fairy Plays, and so on. This classification is in- 
genious enough, but we doubt if it will be approved 
in England. 


Mémoires Cun Bibliographe. (The Memoirs of a 
Bibliographer.) Par Tenant de Latour. ntu, 
Paris; D. Nutt, London.) If bibliography and the 
love of books form a large element of happiness and 
enjoyment when life is all sunshine and prosperity, 
they are no less a valuable resource and consolation 
in the hour of adversity. The work just published 
by M. Tenant de Latour is a signal proof of this 
argument. The author was formerly librarian to 
Louis Philippe at the Palace of Compiégne, and 
gives us a series of interesting letters containing in- 
formation full of novelty on all the French authors 
from the time of Henry IV. to the writers of the 
eighteenth century. A letter, consisting only of 
twenty pages, on the literature of nations foreign to 
France, shows the extensive knowledge possessed by 
the author on this branch of the subject, a know- 
ledge rare among Frenchmen. A few private de- 
tails and anecdotes of his intercourse with some 
illustrious French families, help to make this book 
very attractive to the reader. 


Le Parfum de Rome. (The Perfume of Rome.) 
Par Louis Veuillot. (Gaume fréres, Paris ; D. Nutt, 
London.) Rome and its history are become at the 
present day the field of a literary contention which 
threatens to be as desperate as the struggle between 





or two of the shortest anecdotes from this work. 
Louis XI. of France, feeling his end approaching, 
exerted himself to the utmost to prolong his exist- 
| ence. He called on all the Saints to help him, and 
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the kingdom of Italy and the temporal dominion 
| of the Pope. Monsieur de Montalembert and Louis 
| Venillot have sustained the combat against their 
| numerous adversaries with much courage and dig- 
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nity, and if they have not com: cff victorious the 
fault does not lie with them, but in the cause itself. 
The latter has just published, under a very poetical 
title, an animated description of the various phases 
of brilliancy and of misery through which the 
Papacy has passed, from the time of St. Peter and 
of Nero up to the present day. Notwithstanding 
all the one-sidedness of the writer who is defending 
a lost case, the style in which he clothes his argu- 
ment is so attractive that we read his book with 
pleasure, as we should read the eloquent pleading of 
a lawyer, although we could by no means accept his 
opinions, This is how he justifies the title of his 
work :— 

““ Wherein then does the perfume of Rome consist? No 
alchemist could analyse it, it is an impalpable essence, and 
eseapes imperceptibly. To be aware of it you must be 
gifted with soul. Such as Christianity has made her with 
all her endowments and all her legacies, Rome is essentially 
the city of the soul. She possesses a language understood 
by all sentient beings; but where reason stands alone, un- 
supported by feeling, she will never be understood. Who 
can ever speak of Rome with the indifference with which 
they speak of Berlin, of London, or of Paris? Rome will 
always excite love or hatred such as can be aroused by no 
other capital in the world. Rome the triamphant! the im- 
perial among nations! She may govern for God or for 
Satan, but she will always govern.” 

Etudes sur les Arts. (Studies on the Arts.) Par 
Gustave Planche. (Michel Lévy, Paris; D. Nutt, 
London.) From Rome we turn naturally to the 
fine arts ; let us therefore speak of a volume of es- 
says in which M. Gustave Planche, the great art 
critic in Paris, has condensed his studies on Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Correggio, Ingres, Delacroix, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Meyerbeer. Among the many de- 
tails he gives of the lives of these artists, those re- 
lating to Rubens are the most interesting. He 
explains the cause which obliged his parents to re- 
side in the town of Siegen, where the celebrated 
painter was born, and not at Cologne or Antwerp 
as has been hitherto supposed. This cause was no 
other than an amorous intrigue which was carried 
on between the father of Rubens and Anne of 
Saxony, the wife of William the Silent, and from 
whom the latter separated in consequence of this 
scandal, and soon afterwards re-married. Many 
documents and letters exist in proof of these facts, 
Unfortunately the volume ends with a chapter on 
the English Stage, in which the author shows him- 
self as ignorant concerning Shakespere as are his 
countrymen in general. 





LITERARY CONTROVERSIES IN IRELAND. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Dvus.ix, January 12. 

Berore entering upon the subject indicated above, 
I may mention that Dr. O'Donovan, whose death 
has been lately announced in your columns, has left 
a large and comparatively unprovided family, to 
whom a national subscription is about to be pre- 
sented. At the first meeting of the committee, a 
resolution was proposed by the Rev. Dr. Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D., and seconded by Dr. Wilde, to the 
effect that Ireland had suffered an irreparable cala- 
mity by the death of Dr. O'Donovan, who, by his 
many published works, displaying eminent attain- 
ments in Celtic philology, combined with a profound 
and extensive knowledge of history, topography, and 
archeology, has been mainly instrumental in ob- 
taining for native Irish learning a recognised posi- 
tion in the estimation of the world. Seemingly 
jealous of the honours, contemporary and posthu- 
mous, which have been lavished upon this great 
man and his memory, Mr. John Scurry, son of the 
late James Scurry, one of the smartest Irish 
scholars of his day, has published a letter, in which 
he accuses the late Dr. O’Donovan of having appro- 
priated, without acknowledgment, some manuscripts 
of Seurry’s, and worked them up in his comprehensive 
Irish Grammar. The accusation is believed to be 
alike base and baseless ; and it has been asserted by 
the librarian of the Royal Irish Academy that Scurry’s 
grammatical works, still extant in manuscript, have 

en long regarded as defective by competent Irish 





the Irish Language, page 63, specially mentions 
that Scurry possessed an extensive knowledge of 
philology, general literature, and philosophical 
grammar; and, further, O’Donovan, on the same 
page, volunteers the statement that it was by 
Scurry he was himself first induced to apply to 
the study of the higher branches of grammar and 
archeology. But Mr. Scurry’s representative has 
advanced other startling charges. “For some time 
previous to his death,” he writes, “my father was 
engaged on the Irish Records in Dublin Castle, 
being at the time of his appointment the only person 
to be found in the country capable of discharging the 
duties assigned to him.” 

The author of a memoir of O'Donovan in the 
Hibernian Magazine has retorted by observing that | 
this statement is disproved by the Reports of the | 
Record Commission, from which it appears that at | 
the time referred to there were upwards of twelve 
competent individuals employed on the work, which 
Mr. Scurry asserts could be done by no one in 
Treland except his father! I may add, that the | 
position assigned in this business to Mr. Scurry | 
must have been a very subordinate one, as his name | 
does not appear at all in the Reports of the Com- | 
missioners, which enumerate the various officers | 
employed by them and the works which they | 
executed. Mr. John Scurry’s next statement is as 
follows :—‘ My father died on the 28th of March, 
1828. Ina few weeks after that time (as the date | 
on the title of the work will show) Hardiman’s (?) | 
Minstrelsy was published. James Hardiman had | 
less to do with that work than I had. I was then | 
very young, and well recollect holding the metrical 
version of my father’s original literal translation for 
comparison with the printed sheets sent him for 
revision. But though others get their due share of 
credit for their labours on that work, my father’s 
name was altogether omitted, in order that the re- | 
puted author might reap the honours due to my 
father. ‘Dead men tell no tales.” Mr. Scurry | 
added, that within a week after the death of his | 
father, Mr. Hardiman examined Scurry’s library, | 
and removed therefrom a quantity of manuscripts ; | 
in proof whereof Scurry’s widow was prepared to | 
make an affidavit. 

Mr. Scurry’s astute opponent has shown that | 
Hardiman’s /rish Minstrelsy was published in 1831 | 
and not in 1828; and further, that Mr. Hardiman, | 
in acknowledging his obligations to those who had 
assisted him, expressly says :—“ The late lamented 
James Scurry, author of valuable remarks on Irish | 
Dictionaries, Grammars, &c., in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, favoured the writer (Har- | 
diman) by kindly perusing most of his selections.” 
And in another work, Hardiman, so far from conceal- | 
ing his obligations to Scurry, wrote that he was 











| much indebted to him, and mentioned the high | 


opinion he entertained of his critical knowledge of 
ancient Irish, adding the following words :—“ The 


| valuable assistance of Mr. James Scurry in the 





students, That Scurry, however, possessed other | 


claims to Celtic scholarship we know on the au- | stated. 


Translations deserves my warmest acknowledg- | 
ments.” The foregoing completely disprove the | 
statement that Hardiman appropriated James Scur- 
ry’s labours without acknowledgment; but let us | 
next hear what James Scurry himself said of his | 
obligations to the man who is now sought to be 
held up as his dishonest enemy. At page 68 
of his Review of Dictionaries, James Scurry wrote 
as follows :—* The author cannot conclude without 
expressing his graceful acknowledgment to James 
Hardiman, Esq., author of the History of Galway 
and other works relating to Ireland, to whose know- 
ledge of the language and antiquities of the 
country he is indebted for many useful observations, 
and whose rare collection of manuscripts was im- 
parted with a liberality equalled only by his zeal 
for promoting any measure connected with Irish 
literature,” 

Mr. Scurry has pulled down a regular hornets’ 
nest about his ears. Hardiman’s son has published 
a letter in one of the morning papers, in which he 
quotes from a private communication addressed in 
January, 1824, by the late James Scurry to the Jate 
James Hardiman. “Let me know whether .there 
be any probability of your succeeding in procuring 
a situation for me in either of the ways which you 
I still confide in your kind-heartedness, 


thority of O'Donovan, who, in his Grammar of | and am conscious, if you have it within the grasp of 


your power, that you will not fail of obtaining it 
for me. I would wish to hear from you as soon as 
possible some account of this to me very important 
affair; and also whether you have spoken to the 
booksellers about that little Irish work of mine 
which I have to dispose of.” “If James Seurry got 
appointed to a situation on the Record Commission, 
I leave it to be supposed who it was exerted his 
influence to that end. After James Scurry came to 
reside in Dublin,” proceeds young Hardiman, “ my 
father employed him in copying Irish melodies, 
which he was then contemplating for the press, 
James Scurry was a very good Irish scribe, wrote 
Irish very neat, which is one of the reasons my 
father employed him to copy the Irish melodies, as 
he had to send copies of the melodies to the various 
gentlemen who kindly undertook to translate them 
into English verse. It appears that the first proof 
sheet of the Jrish Minstrelsy was issued from the 
press in July, 1827, and the work itself was pub- 
lished in September, 1831; and, as it is stated 
James Scurry died on the 28th March, 1828, he had 
not much time to correct the text in the proof 
sheets with the Irish MS. originals before his death ; 
and any services rendered by James Seurry on that 
work are fully ackhowledged in the introduction. 
With regard to the removal of MSS. from Mr. 
Scurry’s library, I venture to say that it is easy for 
Mr. Scurry to make assertions now that there are no 
means of disproving them. How Mr. Scurry arrives 
at the conclusion that his father’s MS. ‘taken’ by 
my father from his father’s library was the ‘foun- 
dation’ of the grammatical work the late lamented 
Dr. O'Donovan commenced in 1828, I am at a loss 
to comprehend.” 

The writer of the memoir of O'Donovan sting- 
ingly observed that “Scurry’s grave at Kilpecan, 
near Mullinavat, county Kilkenny, was unmarked 
by even the simplest stone, and that Scurry’s de- 
scendants would do better to remedy this neglect 
rather than seek to unduly elevate the claims of 
their father by unjust and untrue charges against 
such venerable names as those of James Hardiman 
and John O’Donovan. I intend,” he caustically 
concluded, “ to send a copy of Mr. Scurry’s letter to 
the editor of the great forthcoming English Dic- 
tionary, as furnishing a new and original etymology 
for the word ‘scurrility,’ which Richardson, one of 
our highest authorities, explains as meaning ‘low 
calumny,’ deriving it from the scurre, or retailers of 
absurd falsehoods in ancient Rome.” 

Mr. John Scurry has replied, in a letter dated the 
9th January. “The writer, in his memoir, said that 
‘Scurry had gained some character’ as a Gaelic 
scholar. I found fault with him for not awarding 
my father a larger share of merit; and while he 
admits the justice of my complaint, he does so with 
a very bad grace indeed. My assertion that my fa- 
ther was ‘the only person to be found in the country 
capable of discharging the duties assigned him,’ is 
replied to by saying that ‘ the position assigned him 
must have been a very subordinate one.’ The malice 
here is evident—not so the refutation. I still main- 
tain, no matter what the writer of the memoir may 
say to the contrary, that Hardiman did not treat my 
father fairly for his labours on the Lrish Minstielsy 
I am well aware of everything in connection with 
that work: the writer of the memoir depends for 
his information on the words and writings of in- 
terested parties. To suppose that Dr. O’Donovan 
made use of Scurry’s manuscripts without acknow- 
ledgment is, he thinks, ‘too absurd to merit a mo- 
ment’s attention.’ Perhaps so. But how can the 
writer of the memoir reconcile this opinion with 


| his own statements—that the late doctor was born 


in ‘July, 1809, and that he ‘ commenced the com- 
pilation of his grammar in 1828’ (the year, as I 
have already stated, of my father’s death), the doctor 
being then only nineteen years of age? The reader 
can easily judge which statement looks like the 
truth, and whether or not the manuscripts removed 
from my father’s collection were ‘ the foundation of 
O’Donovan’s grammar.’ Only think of a youth of 
nineteen commencing the compilation of a gram- 
mar of any language, much less that of a language 


| that was nearly dead!” In point of fact, however, 


O’Donovan was a very precocious genius, and had, 
even previous to this date, instructed in the Irish 
language, Lieutenant, now General Sir Thomas 
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seven years of the time it was his only resource. 
After that he laboured also as a translator; and 
among other things produced Italian versions of the 
historical works of Hammer-Purgstall, which have 
passed through various editions. In 1842-4 he pro- 
duced a successful [Tistory of the Nations of Europe 
after the Fall of the Roman Empire, dedicated to 
the women of Italy, and intended as a contribution 
to the means of female education, of which the 
want in Italy is so conspicuous and so severely felt. 

But he was already meditating and collecting 
materials for the great work which has given him a 
place among the noteworthy literary men of Europe. 
But the first fasciculus of the Storia Documentata 
did not appear till July, 1853. In 1848 the Liberal 
Government of Venice appointed him Professor of 
Venetian History in the new schools established by 
its earliest care ; and threw open to him all the vast 
treasure-houses of the Venetian Archives. 

But this gleam of prosperity did not, as we all 
know, last long: and on the return of the “ legiti- 
mate” government, Romanin feared that he should 
be obliged to transfer to Florence the publication of 
his work, and had begun negotiations to that effect. 
It would seem, however, that the Austrian authori- 
ties did not see ground to fear investigations into 
the history of a time when Italy as a nation was an 
idea that had not yet risen on men’s minds. And 
the Storia Documentata has been proceeded with at 
Venice from that time till the present. The third 
part of the ninth volume, bringing the narrative 
down to the year 1796, has just been published ; 
and the readers of the Literary Gazette will be glad 
| to Jearn that the remainder of the work, bringing 
| the history down to the fall of Venice in 1798, and 
even the Index to the whole has been found in a 
| complete state, ready for the press, among the 
| author’s papers. 

or Romanin read before the So- 


| In 1858-9, Sign 


Larcom. The quarrel is as pretty and as personal 
a one as Sir Lucius O’Trigger would wish to see. 
Scurry’s opponent, apparently dreading personal 
violence, dated his castigatory letter from “ Li- 
merick,” in reply to Scurry’s letter published in the 
Dublin Freemanof the same day, and after he (the 
opponent) had examined such records and docu- 
ments in Dublin as had enabled him to disprove 
Seurry’s charges. Limerick, it may be added, is 
a hundred and twenty-nine miles from Dublin ! 

Mr. Scurry replies, “that his father’s grave was 
not, and never was, at Kilpecan. His ashes were 
exhumed from their original resting-place more 
than thirty years since, and there is something 
more than ‘a simple stone’ placed at his head; 
moreover, it has on its face an inscription, a portion 
of which is in the Ogham character. His descend- 
ants have, therefore, nothing in that respect ‘ to 
remedy.’ When those who condescended to peruse 
my former letter shall have read this also, they can 
easily judge whether my pen, or that of the anony- 
mous and inaccurate writer, to whom this is a reply, 
is the more scurrilous.’” And in satiric allusion to 
the known punning propensities of his tough oppo- 
nent, Scurry adds, for his information, that scurre 
applies to buffoons, as well as td the scurrilous, if 
he means to give his promised aid to Richardson, 
“who, I am of opinion, would not derive much ad- 
vantage from the assistance of the writer, unless he 
possesses a betier knowledge of etymology than he 
appears to have of syntax.” As some of the ques- 
tions raised by Mr. John Scurry involve interests 
nationally and personally important, it is very sa- 
tisfactory that they are receiving such ample venti- 
lation. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


| ciety of the “ Venetian Atheneum” several lectures 
FLoreENce, January 10. 
A life came to a close at the latter end of 1861, 


on Venetian history, which were printed by various 
which ought not to be left without a word of com- | 


literary journals, and met with considerable success. 
Besides these various occupations, “ Professor ” Ro- 
memoration on your side the Alps ; although it was | manin—for so he continued to be called by virtue 
one of which the /allens semita is likely enough to | of his brief professorship under the revolutionary 
be overlooked among the numerous more noisy and Government—was sworn interpreter of German to 
garish claims on our attention. I speak of the pre- | the Venetian Courts. 
mature death of Samuel Romanin, the author of the | He was a most accomplished Hebraist ; and would 
Storia Documentata di Venezia, He died in the fifty- , read the Talmudical books into perfectly correct 
third year of his age, at Venice, on the 9th of Sep- Italian with the utmost fluency. He moreover wrote 
tember last. And the Italian literary journals, not | French with correctness and facility, and corre- 
only of his own province, but throughout the penin- sponded with Guizot, Thierry, and Thiers in that 
sula, have recognized the loss which Italian litera- | language. 
ture has sustained. But the great work of his life,; Of the Storia Documentata I shall hope to 
the Storia Documentata di Venezia, will become, it | give you a careful account as soon as the work shall 
may safely be affirmed, one of European reputation, | be completed. The title sufficiently explains the 
and well entitles its author to a tribute of recogni- | principle on which the work has been composed. 
tion from the representatives of the literature of ; And the immense mass of hitherto unexamined do- 
other nations. | cuments, throwing the most important light on 
The life of Romanin was one of a class of which | many of the most interesting periods of the history 
we have few examples among ourselves. It was | of Venice, is such as to make a work of this kind 
one of those pale existences,—pale to the eyes of | in the highest degree desirable and useful. In some 
those who look on it in its shady retirement from the | measure the nature of Professor Romanin’s work 
warmer and brighter sunlight of the more brilliant | may be held to place it rather in the category of 
walks of life,—so quiet, so uneventful, so mono- | materials for history than in that more elevated one 
tonous, so void of excitement, and of what most | of well-composed history itself. But at all events 





the yet more misleading works of French historians, 
than on any of the genuine bases of historical 
science. 

The transition from a necrological notice of poor 
Romanin, and consideration of his labours among 
the dusty archives of medieval Venice, to the pre- 
sent promise of a living sculptor’s studio, is perhaps 
somewhat too brusque to be artistic. But I have 
for some weeks past been looking for an oppor- 
tunity of saying a word or two on a work over 
which Hiram Powers, the well-known author of the 
“ Greek Slave,” is now engaged; and I will there- 
fore take the present occasion of doing so, at the 
risk of somewhat too abruptly contrasting my lights 
and shadows, 

The new work which now occupies the position 
of honour in Powers’s well-known studio is an 
“ Eve,” the second rendering of the subject which 
the American sculptor has given us. But this time 
it is Eve after the Fall and the expulsion from 
Paradise ; and I think it will be the greatest work 
the artist has yet produced. 

As yet the statue is only in the plaster of Paris— 
not in the clay, as would be the case with another 
artist ; for Powers in this respect follows a system 
of work entirely his own. Instead of modelling in 
clay, he builds the figure up in plaster of Paris, and 
works on that material with a series of files of a 
peculiar construction, and of his own invention. 

At all events, the Eve as she now stands in the 
plaster, barely finished in all points as yet, justifies 
the artist’s mode of operation. She is. even in her 
present material, a most lovely work of art. She 
looks upwards with a most touching expression of 
undying and ineffaceable regret, tempered with re- 
signation. It is a most beautiful face; and the at- 
titude of the figure is instinct with the very poetry 
of motion. She is in the act of walking; and the 
artist has succeeded in giving to every part of the 
perfectly nude figure so complete an expression of 
graceful and majestic onward motion, that one ab- 
solutely may gaze at it till one expects the hind- 
most foot, which is in the act of quitting the earth, 
to complete the action. 

The figure finds the support which the nature of 
the material—marble, it is to be—renders necessary, 
in an ivy-grown trunk of a tree, reaching to about 
the mid-thigh ; and round this is twined the snake. 
One does not well see why the reptile, which has 
done its devil’s task, should still haunt the presence 
of its victim, after her expulsion from the terrestrial 
paradise. But I suppose that artistic requirements 
of “telling the story "—of enabling the spectator, 
that is to say, to know the mother of the human 
race “from many another one,” as the song says— 
demand this. Apollo must still carry his bow, 
although, as Horace tells us, he is not always using 
it. St. Catherine must not be seen without hez 
wheel; and it is to be su that poor Eve is 
condemned by artists, though not by theologians, to 
constant companionship with her unprepossessing 
seducer. 

It is a great pity that this beautiful and successful 
work cannot be finished in the marble in time to 
appear in London this spring. It would have been 





of us are wont to consider the absorbing interests | it is certain, that all the history of Venice, as it 
of life, as to give an impression of melancholy, | stood before the labours of Signor Romanin had 
and to seem to ask for the pity of those whose 
lot is cast in the sunnier and more quickly moving 
c of the social stream. It may be supposed, 
jowever, and hoped, that all this is an illusion; 
and that the quiet scholar, whose daily intellectual 
labour barely suffices to supply on the most modest 
scale his daily necessities, but whose toil is that 
‘““labour we delight in,” which “ physics pain,” has 
his satisfactions as keealy felt, and as much con- 
tentment, as those who on the sunny side of the 
social hedge may be inclined to pity him, 

Samuel Romanin was born at Trieste in 1808, of 
Jewish parents in very poor circumstances. Left 
an orphan at the age of thirteen, with two younger 
brothers and a sister, he assumed the post and the 
duties of head of the destitute little family ; and, 
betaking himself to Venice, there began at once to 
maintain himself and his brothers and sister, by | ( 
giving lessons in French and German. And from | manin will be found effectually to dissipate certain 
that day to the date of his death this occupation | popular notions, founded probably rather on the 
was his principal means of support. For the first | picturesque imaginings of novelists and ‘poets, and 


And the reconsideration, which will have to be 
given to certain portions of that history,—perhaps 
taking it all in al, the most remarkable which the 
world has ever furnished,—will be, I think I may 
venture to say, altogether in the sense of a more fa- 
vourable construction of the spirit and system of 
the Venetian Government. The Italian mind is 
not just now in a mood to find excuses and justifi- 
cations for tyranny and absolutism. The researches, 
which of late years have in such great abundance 
been made into the history of most of the States of 
Italy, have not led to a more lenient judgment of 
Popes or Viceroys, of Medici or Visconti, or Sforza. 
Venice alone, of all the small governments which 


} 











been expended on the subject, must be re-written. | 


divided Italy among them, has come out from the | 
test of modern critical investigation with advan- | 
tage. The Storia Documentata of Professor Ro- 


the artist’s wish that she should have done so, had 
it been possible; but if painters and poets find time 
| inexorable, he shows himself still less elastic to those 
whose dealings are with hard marble. T.A.T. 





Municu, January 11. 
For a great number of years the Artists’ Ball, 
which was given during the Carnival, was a chief 
point of atfraction during that particular season, 
and was always looked forward to by the inhabi- 
tants of Munich as well as others who came hither 
| to-see it, with particular interest ; for the arrange- 
ments were invariably distinguished by that taste 
| which, it must be acknowledged, marks whatever 
| the artists here undertake. Four years, however, 
have elapsed, without a renewal of one of those 
brilliant balls, from which, if he could help it, no 
| one would absent himself. It seemed almost as if 
there were to be no more of them, and people began 
to talk about their elegance and splendour as things 
of the past. But the younger artists of Munich— 
or “young Munich,” as people say here—have 
determined that another year shall not pass without 
‘a renewal of the glories which made their ball so 
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famous, and accordingly have resolved that one | 
shall be held in the first half of the month of | 
February. Whoever, therefore, about that time, 
may be within a moderate distance of the Bavarian | 
capital, let him avail himself of this information, | 
and repair thither to witness the festivity. The | 
thought which it is intended to embody is this: | 
that the fairy world, for one evening, is allowed to | 
dispel the cares of the somewhat ominous Present. | 

| 





A dramatic scene from some well-known fairy 
tale will first be given on a raised stage at one end 
of the hall, accompanied by fitting music. This 
repares the way for the disenchantment of the 
Prince and Princess of the story, who then prepare 
to celebrate their wedding. And it is in this wed- 
ding procession that all the different sorts of fairy 
lore tind their representatives. The stage now is 
turned into a splendid castle, on the banks of the 
Rhine, and thither the Prince and his bride, with 
their attendant train, now repair. Prince Arthur's 
knights are there as representants of the romantic 
tale; Rubezah] and Little Red Riding Hood, as be- 
longing to the woods; Cinderella is emblematical 
of Household Stories, while Undine and a train of 
water-nymphs mark at once another distinct cate- 
gory. ‘Then come the Comical Fairy Tales, such as 
Puss in Boots, and others of the same sort. 
Kaulbach is diligently at work on his large car- 
toon, ‘The Reformation,” which is to close the 
series of pictures he has painted for Berlin. It is 
of the same size as the others in the grand entrance 
to the New Museum. All the worthies of the event- 
ful period in which the Reformation falls are 
here brought together. Luther naturally is the 
prominent figure, and he stand in the centre of the 
picture, but somewhat in the background, holding 
up on high the open Bible, like Moses with the 
tables of stone before the rebellious Israelites. 
Queen Elizabeth, could she see her portrait, 
would be well pleased with the face and figure 
which our German artist has given her. Shake- 
spere, who is sitting in the foreground beside 
Camoens, is a fine waginary figure, with just 
sufficient resemblance to the portraiture we are 





accustomed to consider as the likeness of the poet, | 
to enable the spectator to recognize it. As I said, 
the head is a creation of the artist, and not more | 
like any known portrait: of the dramatist than cer- | 
tain portraits of Byron were really like him. But | 
Kaulbach does not mind such discrepancies ; he | 
paints the typical man—the representative man is 
perhaps the right expression—and is not to be dis- | 
concerted by being told that the features of this or | 
that individual are quite idealized. ‘“ Shakespere | 
must have looked so,” he will say, “I am sure he | 
must. Look at all these heads,” he continues, | 
pointing to busts, and drawings, and prints of every 
description, with which the tables and floor of his 
atelier are strewed, “is it possible for Shakespere 
to have looked like that? ” 

It is much to be regretted that none of Kaul- 
bach’s large cartoons will find their way to England 
at the approaching Exhibition. The Bavarian Go- 
vernment is, it seems, not disposed to incur any ex- 
pense for the transport of pictures, or other works 
of art; and as the different artists will not pay for 
the carriage out of their own pockets, few objects 
are likely to be sent. 

The house at Bonn, in which Arndt the poet 
lived—better known as “Father Arndt,”—was about 
to be removed ; but the municipal authorities have 
resolved to purchase it, in order that it may remain 
as a memorial of the honest, hearty, unflinching 
old patriot. 

_ I close this letter with a translation of an adver- 
tisement which appeared the other day in the Uni- 
versal Gazette of Augsburg, and is as dull a thing 
as any I have met with for a long time. The notion 
of combining the dulce and utile in the person of a 
tiger, who was also to be “ English companion,” is 
quite as good in its way as the English advertise- 
ments for a governess, who is required to be pos- 
sessed of every accomplishment, and to take charge 
of half-a-dozen children, for a less sum than an upper 
housemaid gets as wages. The one I refer to was 
as follows:—“ A girl or a groom (small servant), 
English by birth, may find a place immediately, | 
being wanted for the sake of English conversation. | 
Address,” &c. &e. | 





SCIENCE. 

The Home of the British Soldier: General Re- 
port of the Commission appointed for Improv- 
ing the Condition of Barracks and Hospitals. 
Blue Book. 1861. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


THE improvements recommended by the Com- 
missioners in their Report on Barracks at pre- 
sent existing are— 

1. Diminution of over-crowding. 

2. Improvements in ventilation, warming, 
and lighting. 

3. Improvements in water supply, dfainage, 
latrines, and urinals. 

4. Improvements in ablution- and _bath- 
rooms. 

5. Improvements in cook-houses. 

6. nes ete in wash-houses. 

Ventilation and diminution of over-crowding 
are obviously the most urgent and important 
to health of all the improvements recommended. 
The first could be commenced at once; but 
to reduce the inmates of barrack-rooms to 
such an extent as to afford six hundred cubic 
feet per man (the space considered as really 
necessary), is simply impracticable until the 
barrack accommodation can be extended. To 
meet the emergency arising from deficient ac- 
commodation as far as possible, the Secretary 
of State issued a circular on the 1st of October, 
1858, in which, after reciting the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on the subject 
of cubic space, namely, six hundred cubic feet 
per man in barracks, one thousand two hundred 
cubic feet per man in hospitals in temperate 
climates, and one thousand five hundred feet 
in hospitals in tropical climates, he directed 
that, ‘‘In future, therefore, whenever, from 
but partial occupation of a barrack or hospital, 
it be possible by spreading the men more gene- 
rally throughout the barracks to allot to each 
man a greater cubical space than is now af- 
forded, such extension is to be permitted to the 
extent necessary to afford the cubical space as 
above laid down.” 

This circular, no doubt, was an improvement 


| 
| 





on past practice, and, if rigidly followed, | 


would enable in many cases a larger amount of | 
space to be given than at present. It could be | 
applied easily during summer and in temperate | 
weather, but in winter it would hardly be ap- 
plicable, because every inmate removed from a 
barrack-room takes his coal-ration with him, 
and hence without more fuel or improved me- 
thods of warming, more cubic space would 
necessarily imply colder rooms. 

A method of giving effect to the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission has been pro- 
posed, which, if carried out, would defeat the 
very object which the Commission had in view. | 
It has been proposed to calculate the space per | 
man not on the beds in the room, but on the | 
chance occupation. 

That is, suppose a room stands in the con- 
struction as a ten-men room, and that two men 
are on an average out of it on duty, the pro- 
posal is to give six hundred cubic feet per 
man to the remaining eight men, if the room 
will afford it. It hence would follow that 
ene would give four hundred and eighty 
cubic feet per man for ten men as the regula- 
tion accommodation. 

Now, it so happens that this four hundred 
and eighty cubic feet for ten men, raised to 
six hundred for eight men, by two men being 
on duty, is the identical method of appertion- 
ing space hitherto in use, which has been one 








to put an end to. The Commissioners object 
to this proceeding in the most decided manner. 
The number of men painted on the door ought 
to indicate the number of beds in the room at 
six hundred cubic feet each, otherwise the 
overcrowding will continue as at present.’ The 
only temporary remedy for overcrowding which 
can meet the requirements of the case is pro- 
viding huts or tents, and the only permanent 
remedy is providing more barrack accommo- 
dation. 

Next in importance to reduction of over- 
crowding and improved ventilation is ranked 
improved drainage, improved cooking and 
washing arrangements. But large works of 
construction, such as barrack extension, in- 
volving great outlay, a cost dependent on local 
circumstances which cannot hastily be ascer- 
tained, and much time in their execution, is 
not included in the estimates of the Commis- 
missioners for obvious reasons. ‘To indicate 
the extent in detail of the improvements re- 
quired in different barracks the Commissioners 
give a table, of which the following is a correct 
abstract :—Ventilation of tanedbentn by 
shafts and inlets is required in 5339 rooms ; 
ventilation of non-commissioned officers’ rooms, 
by Arnott’s valves, is required in all rooms ; 
ventilation of schoolrooms, library, reading - 
rooins, and workshops, is required in nearly all ; 
ventilation of guard-rooms by shafts and in- 
lets, &c., is required in nearly all; venti- 
lation of canteens is required everywhere ; 
ventilation of barrack passages and staircases 
is needed in every case; ventilation of stables 
under barrack-rooms, by shafts, is required 
everywhere ; remodelled grates for warming 
part of the air admitted is required in all bar- 
rack-rooms and guard-rooms, libraries, read- 
ing-rooms, and in some schoolrooms. 

The abolition of cess-pits, drainage of bar- 


| racks, and construction of water latrines is 


required in 135 barracks. Other improve- 
ments in latrines in 20 barracks. Improved 
water supply, where such improved supply 
is easily obtainable, is required in 40 bar- 
racks. Improvements in ablution rooms is re- 
quired in 124 barracks. Bathing accommo- 
dation is needed in 123 barracks. Means of 
drying linen in women’s wash-houses, fixed 
tubs, are required in 110 barracks. Other 
improvements in washing are found necessary 


in 22 barracks. Roasting ovens are required in 


| the cook-houses in 108 barracks. Improvements 


in cleansing, including manure heaps, ash-pits, 
&e., are required in 53 barracks. Improvements 
in surface-drainage are required in 23 barracks. 


| Substituted boarded floors for flagging or as- 
| phalte are required in 6 barracks. Introducing 


gas with ventilated gas-burners, where gas is 
easily obtainable, is needed in 51 barracks; and 


| open additional windows in 18 barracks. 


These facts show the extent to which sani- 
tary precautions have been hitherto overlooked 
in all barracks, and the large outlay required 
to remedy the defects. ‘The foul air of over- 
crowded sleeping-rooms and guard-rooms has 
been treated as if it were a thing of no im- 
portance to health. Bad drainage, cess- pits, 
manure-pits, and ash-pits, occasioning nuisance 
in many barrack-rooms, and polluting the sub- 
soil of the barrack enclosure with filth even to 
the extent of endangering or damaging the 
purity of wells, exist to greater or less extent 
in nearly all barracks at the present time. 
With very few exceptions there were no means 
of cooking except the old regulation boiler at 
the time the Commissioners began their work. 
There were hardly any baths. There were no 
means in wet or damp weather of drying the 


cause of the sickness and mortality of the | soldiers’ linen washed in the defective barrack 


| army, and which the Royal Commission wished | wash-houses, except the barrack-room fire, al- 
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though good laundries had been provided in 
connection with the married quarters in the 
very few barracks where these quarters have 
been recently erected. Into very few barracks 
had gas been introduced in comparison with 
the number of barracks into which, although 
at hand, it had not been introduced. 

Unfortunately the amount of money re- 
quired to remedy the defects is very large,—far 
‘more so than could have been foreseen, because 
such an entire ignoring of the necessity of sani- 
tary works could never have been anticipated ; 
but, on the other hand, it ought not to be for- 
gotten, that these structural differences ought 
not to have existed at all in any barrack, or 
indeed in any building intended for human 
habitation. It will undoubtedly cost more to 
remedy the evils now, than it would have cost 
to prevent them in the first instance; but the 
Commissioners feel perfect confidence in stating 
that whatever the cost of carrying out sanitary 
improvements in barracks and hospitals may 
be,—for both classes of buildings must be con- 
sidered together,—it will be money well laid 
out; for it will not only lead to improved 
health and comfort of the soldier, but to gene- 
ral improved efficiency in the army. 

The second section of the Report of the 
Commissioners relates to the condition of hos- 
pitals attached to barracks. The whole ques- 
tion of reform in the construction and manage- 
ment of hospitals is one of the greatest moment, 
and sanitary reformers have long since had their 
vision fixed on hospitals, with a kind of inkling 
that these benevolent institutions are in many 
cases the nourishing grounds of diseases, rather 
than the places where the sick poor may enter, 
and receive, if not the luxuries, at least the 
advantages of the palace. There is great truth 
in all this, and no one can read history with- 
out feeling a deep regret in observing that the 
origin of the sick hospital was the most unfor- 
tunate phase in its career. The buildings called 
hospitals were constructed primarily not for 
the sick, but for the healthy, and for a reli- 
gious rather than for a temporary end. ‘The 
first hospitals were erected at the holy places, 
or on stations on the way to them: there pil- 
grims coming from afar found temporary rest 
and support. Thus Palestine became the site 
of the earliest of these institutions. The pil- 

image to this land of promise was one of 

earth and danger, and the wayfarer, too often 
worn out by his self-imposed obligations, sank 
by the way, a martyr to his cherished super- 
stition. To prevent these evils the hospital 
rose, a place of rest, where the wearied body 


recruited its strength, and the faithful soul its 


hope. Jerome set the first example by build- 


ing a hospital at Bethlehem; while Paula, his 
friend, anxious to follow in the labour, be- 
sprinkled the paths to that famous village 
with similar resting-places for the ‘ devout 
idlers” who turned thitherward. After a time 
the design was extended, and the protection of 
the hospital, confined no longer to the mere 
pilgrim, was placed at the disposition of tra- 
y ; and by the eleventh century 
hospitals, superintended by special brother- 
hoods, became common over the whole of Eu- 


vellers gene 


rope. 
The first sick hospitals were the offshoots o 


the hospitals of rest above described. ‘They 


who, visiting the hospitals of rest, brough 


with them cutaneous maladies and pests, must 
needs be removed from the healthy, and must 


The idea took root, grew, and flourished; and 
the hospital for the sick became the fact of the 
time. 

The first hospital devoted exclusively to the 
care of the sick was erected in England, in 
1070, by Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and was so arranged that one half of the insti- 
tution was applied to the reception of men, 
and the other of women. The example again 
became general, and sick hospitals began to 
appear wherever the monastery or cathedral 
marked the pretensions of the all-powerful 
Church. The sick hospitals were first placed 
under the management of the bishops, who ul- 
timately gave them in charge to their deacons. 
In the above passages we have referred spe- 
Golly to the origin of general hospitals, but it | 
would seem that military hospitals had a more 





there is unnecessary multiplication of parts in 
some hospitals, by which the original cost of 
the building has been enhanced, the space cut 
up into an unnecessary number of wards and 
offices, the cost of administration increased, 
and the sanitary state of the building in- 
jured. In nearly all the hospital wards there 
Is also overcrowding, great diversity in the 
amount of cubic space allowed for the sick, and 
an absence of any principle as to the amount 
of a per bed necessary for the healthiness 
of the building. And as no proper arrange- 
ments for ventilation exist in any hospital, 
with the exception of one in Dublin, the at- 
mosphere in sick wards is close and stagnant. 
The stairs, passages, stores, and serjeants’ 
rooms are equally defective ; and with all these 
deficiencies there is combined no efficient plan 


ancient origin. ‘Thus long prior to the erection | for warming the apartments. ‘The drainage 
of the hospice of the Christian ecclesiastic, there | and water supply are not less open to fault ; 
existed homes for the sick and wounded of the | the surface 5 ok tre is bad, the gutters are 
Emerald Isle ; for when the regal residences of | sometimes imperfectly laid and retain foul 
Tara and Emania existed, there was attached | water; in the majority of instances there is no 
to the latter the “‘ Teagh na Craibhe Ruadhe,” | drainage for the latrines ; cess-pits, often close 


or ‘* House of the Crimson Branch,” where the | 
warriorsof old hung up their arms and trophies; | 
and near to this stood the “‘ Broin Bearg,” or | 
‘“* House of Sorrow,” where the sick wounded 
were provided for. 
It would appear that the Templars also, 
under the government of John de Lastri, 
erected hospitals for the cure of their sick and 
wounded, to which hospital, it is probable that | 
physicians and surgeons were specially ap- | 
inted. 
Step by step, gradually throwing off the | 
governance of the Church, sick hospitals, 
civil and military, have reached the perfection, 
or imperfection, at present presented. Founded 
on fundamental error, and constructed ever 
since on one common plan, not adapted for 
the sick at all, there is scarcely a hospital 
of any kind in this kingdom, and in the 
world altogether, which can be considered 
as fitted for the purposes to which it is now 
applied. We were conversant with the defici- 
encies of civil hospitals, and were prepared to 


to the full extent given in the Report of the 
Commissioners, who sum up the defects of the 
hospital in terms even more critical than those 
which they employed in respect to barracks. 
Thus, they tell us that the defects of local posi- 


made in trying to connect the hospital with 
the barrack; that some hospitals occupy sites 
naturally unfavourable to health, while others 
are in places which have become unhealthy 
from preventible causes; and that the area of 
ground devoted to the hospitals is too small to 
afford sufficient space for the officers, and for an 
exercising ground for convalescents. That in 


formity, an absence of any adequate recogni- 
tion of the influence of ove form of construc- 
tion more than another on the ventilation, 
lighting, and sanitary state of the buildings ; 
that the wards are placed back to back, with- 
out any sufficient means of ventilation; that 
long passages or corridors are introduced, into 
which a number of wards open, whereby the 
foul air of all the wards becomes diffused 
through the building, and direct light and ven- 
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ward; that the window space is deficient, the 


hear a great deal with respect to these esta-_ 
blishments in their military positions, but not | 


tion are great; that sacrifices to health are | 


plan and construction there is a want of uni- | 


tilation are cut off from one entire side of each 


to the hospital wards, are full to overflowing 
with water, or their fluid contents infiltrate 
the subsoil and endanger the purity of the 
hospital wells. ‘The water supply is often 
deficient in amount, and in the majority of 
cases is obtained from shallow wells, and dis- 
tributed by hand labour; ash-pits in general 
use for receiving and accumulating hospital 
refuse are generally situated in close back- 
yards, and in immediate proximity to the sick 
wards. Little or no ablution accommodation, 
suitable for sick or convalescents, is afforded. 
| Few or no fixed baths, with a proper supply of 
/ hot and cold water, exist, and there are no 
| proper bath-rooms. Indeed, the whole arrange- 
| ments are sadly deficient and totally inadequate 
for their objects. The chief defects of the 
hospital kitchens consist in their position with- 
in hospital buildings and under sick wards ; 
| there is also a want of ventilation, a want of 
uniformity in the means of cooking hospital 
diets, and the cooking ranges are in a state of 
| disrepair or worn out. 

In hospital washhouses there are no sufficient 
means for washing and drying the minor arti- 
cles, such as towels, dressings, &c., used by the 
sick. ‘The accommodation for officers, orderlies, 
and hospital storeage, is both defective and 
deficient. Many of the surgeries are wanting 
in space. ‘There is a deficiency of hospital 
-serjeants’ quarters, whilst the orderlies are 
, found sleeping in the same room with the sick. 
| Misappropriation of wards in over-crowded 
| hospitals is found to exist, arising from want 
| of suzh accommodation. Lastly, a deficiency 
| of accommodation for the sick wives and chil- 
| dren of non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
| is universal, except at Aldershott ; much suffer- 
| ing and privation resulting from this want. 

The Commissioners, having exposed the ex- 
isting defects in military hospital establish- 
|ments, conclude by recommending improve- 
| ments in every department, and describe, with 
|a degree of scientific precision and simplicity 
| not often met with in volumes of this kind, a 
| variety of facts and of rules bearing on the 
| questions of construction and management. 

The book is one, indeed, that would be use- 
ful to any scientific man engaged in the prac- 
tice of building temporary or permanent habi- 
tations, but it naturally commends itself most 

| to the builders of military establishments and 
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have a dwelling for themselves—a pest-house. 
The pest-house, in its turn, admitted of imita- 






windows existing only on one side of the ward, | to the medical staff of the army. We should 
| with the beds arranged along the dead walls, | infer that if the work were condensed into the 
tion and extension. If a pest-house were a | instead of between the windows ; that sufficient | form of a manual or guide-Look for the special 
convenience to a hospital, cr temporary home light and air are not admitted; and that the | service of the gentlemen named immediately 
for pilgrims or travellers, how much iore a walls of the wards are deficient in height. ‘To | above, it would prove at once a readable 
convenience should it be to a town ora city! these errors of construction it is added that | volume, and one of immense service for instant 
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reference. There would be no necessity, in 
such a suggested abridgment, to describe in 
detail the existing defects and their causes, but 
the pages might be filled up freely and advan- 
tageously in pointing out how—when any de- 
fect does exist in a given hospital—it may be 
remedied, or how, in the construction of a new 
building (barrack or hospital), the errors of a 
past age may be altogether avoided. 

Whether this extended application of the 
knowledge conveyed in the Report be applied 
or not, at least we should consider it as certain 
that henceforth those in supreme authority will 
study the Report, and allow no more buildings 
to be put up at unnecessary expense and 
labour, which, when built, are noteworthy 
only in these respects, that they are applied to 
purposes for which they are utterly unfitted, 
and as houses of cure professedly, are absolutely 
the centres of physical degeneration. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


January 8.—Sir C. Lyell, F.G.S., in the chair. 

Charles Sturtivant Wood, Esq., Geological Survey 
of Otago, New Zealand ; Robert Harris Valpy, Esq., 
Enborne, Hants; and W. S. Horton, Esq., 10, Church 
Street, Liverpool, were elected Fellows. 

The follow ::s° communications were read :— 

1. “On the Carboniferous Limestone of Oreton 
and Farlow, Clee Hills, Shropshire.” By Professor 
John Morris, V.P.G.S., and George E. Roberts, Esq. 
With a Note upon a new species of Pterichthys ; by 
Sir P. de M. G. Egerton, Bart., M.P., F.G.S. 

The rocks described in this paper are a series of 
thin beds of limestone and sandstone lying between 
the Old Red Sandstone of South Shropshire and the 
Millstone Grit which forms the basement of the 
Titterstone Clee coal-field. 

In consequence of the opening of new quarries 
and the cutting of a roadway through the Farlow 
ridge, transversely to the strike of these deposits, 
the anthors were enabled to add somewhat to the 
description of the locality given in The Silurian 
System. The series of deposits from the Old Red 
“cornstone,” upwards, was shown by them to be :— 
1, Laminated yellow sandstones, with pebble-beds 
and sands. 2. Bright-yellow sandstones containing 
Pterichthys. 3. Brecciated yellow sandstones, peb- 
ble-beds, sandy layers, and laminated sandstones. 
4. Sandy and concretionary limestone. 5. Grey 
oolitic limestones, containing palatal teeth of great 
size. 6. Clays, with ferruginous bands. 7. Shaly 
crinoidal limestones. 8. Clays with limestone-con- 
cretions, and shaly limestones. Against the last- 
mentioned bed, the milistone grit rests. uncon- 
formably. 

These beds thicken out at Oreton, a mile east 
of this Farlow section, and are there extensively 
worked for various economic purposes, the oolitic 
limestones, locally termed “jumbles,” being used 
for decorative purposes under the name of Clee Hill 
marble. In describing the physical conditions of 
the localities, mention was made of the “ Mole 
river,” which, losing itself at the west end of the 
ridge, takes a subterranean course nearly parallel 
with its axis, and re-appears at its lower end, a 
mile distant. An interesting fact was communi- 
cated to the authors by the Rev. J. Williams, of 
Farlow, of an accidental accumulation in the hollow 
of its inlet, of a body of water estimated at 1,635,000 
cubic feet, the whole of which was carried away in 
forty-eight hours by the sudden clearance of the 
channel. 

In describing the paleontology of these works, 
the authors specially drew attention to the fortunate 
discovery in the yellow sandstone of Farlow, of 
Pterichthys macracephalus (spec. nov., Egerton), 
made while reducing the thickness of a large ripple- 
marked slab sent them by Mr. Weaver Jones, in 
illustration of the physical conditions of the deposit. 
This Pterichthys proving identical with the frag- 
ment previously found in the Farlow sandstone by 
Thomas Baxter, Esq., F.G.S., they attached to the 
paper a descriptive note on that fossil, by Sir Philip 
Egerton, in which the Farlow Pterichthys was con- 
trasted with that of Dura Den, and additional proof 





and Pterichthys. In addition to pterichthyoid} re- 
| mains, scales of two species of Holoptychius, one 
| probably new, had been found by them. 

The richness of the overlying limestones in 
| palatal teeth was shown by a fine series of ex- 
amples, amongst which Orodus ramosus, of unusual 
| size and in perfect condition, and an undescribed 
| Pecilodus, of great magnitude, were most con- 
' spicuous. Other genera represented were Helodus, 
| Psammodus, Cladodus, Cochliodus, Petalodus, and 
Ctenoptychius. Ichthyodorulites, of large size and 
rich ornament, chiefly belonging to the genera 
Ctenacanthus and Oracanthus, accompany these 
teeth. 

The notices of the invertebrate fanna given by 
the authors proved the assumed lowness of the 
Oreton limestones in the mountain-limestone series, 
—the zone of Rhynchonella pleurodon being well- 
marked, crinoidal and bryozoan remains abundant 
though fragmentary, and Corals nearly absent. 

A large series of Pterichthyes and of rock-speci- 
| mens were exhibited in illustration by Mr. George 
| E. Roberts; and a collection of palatal teeth was 
| liberally sent for exhibition by W. Weaver Jones, 
| Esq., of Cleobury Mortimer, and by Edward Baugh, 
| Esq., of Bewdley. 

2. “On some Fossil Plants, showing Structure, 
from the Lower Coal-measures of Lancashire.” By 
E. W. Binney, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

After noticing the views taken of the structure of 
Lepidodendron by Hooker and others, the author 
proceeded to describe three portions of calcified 
stems, lepidodendroid in external appearance, two 
of which exhibit in section a central axis composed, 
not of cellular tissue, but of large, transversely 
barred, hexagonal vessels. These two specimens 
the author refers to a new species, Sigillaria vascu- 
laris, The third specimen differs from the others in 
the absence of the thin radiating cylinder of barred 
vessels around the central axis; this he terms Lepi- 
dodendron vasculare. 

Microscopical preparations and photographs of 
sections were supplied by the author. 

3. “Supplemental Notes on the Plant-beds of 
Central India.” By the Rev. 8. Hislop. In a Letter 
to the Assistant-Secretary. 

Mr. Hislop, in noticing the discovery of more re- 
mains of plants, insects, and fishes at Kota, on the 
Pranhita, stated that he certainly now thought that 
the ichthyolitic beds of Kota (probably Lower 
Jurassic in age) are higher in relative position than 
the plant-sandstone of Nagpur, which, with the 
Sironcha sandstone underlying the Kota limestone, 
belong to the Damuda group. He remarked also 
that in his opinion, the Zeeniopteris of Kampti 
would prove that the Damuda and Rajmahal groups 
cannot be widely separated. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


January §.—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V-P., 
in the chair. 

The Chairman expressed, on the part of the 
Officers and Council of the Association, at this, the 
first meeting for the year, their deep and unfeigned 
regret, in which every member of the body partici- 
pated, for the decease of His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. By this event the nation had sus- 
tained an irreparable loss, and in particular those 
associations having for their object the promotion 
of art, researches into, and elucidation of, its his- 
tory. The distinguished and refined taste of his 
late Royal Highness, his zeal and ardent exertions 
in promotion of all objects calculated to extend 
learning, advance the civilization of man, elevate 
his character, and relieve distress, had endeared him 
to every Englishman; and it would not be possible 
to select any individual capable of supplying his 
place in any one of the varied objects to which he 
had directed his attention. The possession of such 
talent and power, which qualified him not only to 
embrace minutie, but also to generalize them, was 
alone the attribute of special genius, and served to 
increase our sorrow for his loss. The Association 
had enjoyed the honour of His Royal Highness’s 
patronage at their Congress in 1855, at the Isle of 
Wight, and it had also received from His Royal 
Highness a donation to the funds to aid in the illus- 





given of the identity of the genera Pamphractus | 


tration of the antiquities of that locality. Of these 
services the Association would ever entertain the 
most lively sense of gratitude. No less sincerely do 
the members of the Association sympathize with 
Her Most Gracious Majesty in her profound sorrow 
for the loss of such distinguished excellence, and 
pray the Almighty Disposer of Events to sustain 
her under so great an affliction. 

Tne following were elected Associates :—R. N. 
Philipps, Esq., F.S.A., of Broom Hall, York, and the 
Hall Staircase, Temple ; Arthur Shute, Esq., Liver- 
pool; Thomas Shapter, M.D., Exeter; William 
Poole King, Esq., Clifton ; and Charles Pearce, Esq., 
Grove Hill, Camberwell. 

Thanks were voted for various presents from the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, the 
Art Union, Canadian Institute, Mr. Fulcher, and 
Mr. Hillary Davies, the latter being a plan of the 
discoveries made at Uriconium during the past 

ear. 

Mr. Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., communicated 
a letter he had received, together with a copy of 
the Worcester Herald, relating further particulars 
of the discovery made at Worcester Cathedral, and 
of which an account had been sent to the previous 
meeting by the Dean of Worcester. A discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. Pettigrew alluded to, and pro- 
duced a drawing of, the en coffin of Dr. Wm. 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, at Hempstead, Essex, which is in the human 
form. These, he stated, belonged to the seventeenth 
century. Drawings are promised by the architect 
of the discoveries at the Cathedral. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited three early seals in 
the possession of the Corporation of Canterbury, 
and gave a particular description of them. They 
were of the Major or Custos of the city, the seal 
for the recognizance of debtors, and one of the 
Baptism of the Saviour, probably belonging to the 
hospital of St. John the Baptist or Northgate hos- 





ital. 

. Dr. Kendrick exhibited an impression of the seal 
| of Roger, porter of the Castle of Exeter. 

| Mr. Gidley, town clerk of Exeter, exhibited im- 
| pressions of three seals of the fourteenth century 
| belonging to the corporation, being the civic seal, 
the seal of the Mayor, and the seal for the recog- 
nizance of debts. 

Mr. T. G. Norris, of Exeter, also exhibited im- 
pressions of two seals of the fifteenth century, 
belonging to Exeter, that of the College of Vicars 
Choral, and of Thomas Dene, the last friar of St. 
James’s Abbey. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read some notes on Roman 
remains found in Exeter, and aliuded to the 
Penates discovered in 1778, upon which a paper 
was read by Mr. Pettigrew at the late congress. 
The bronze Penates were laid upon the table, being 
two of Mercury, one of Mars, one of Ceres, and 
another of Apollo. 

Mr. P. Orlando Hutchinson sent a drawing of a 
bronze celt, found with many others in a tumulus 
five miles north-east of Sidmouth, “The Stone 
Barrow Plot,” completely levelled in October last. 

Mr. G. R. Wright, F.S.A., exhibited an oval ivory 
miniature of Queen Elizabeth, supposed to be by 
Zucchero ; Mr. Solly, F.R.S., F.S.A., produced two 
miniatures of the Queen, by Isaac Oliver and Hil- 
liard (?), both from Dr. Mead’s collection. Mr. 
Cuming exhibited a bronze medallion of the same, 
of fine workmanship, probably by Hilliard ; Mr. 
Bohn, a beautiful and highly-finished miniature by 
Vertue, and another on copper and in oil, together 
with portraits of Mary, and a large silver chasing 
of the latter, having a date of 1580. Mr, Charles 
Ainslie exhibited a sovereign of Elizabeth, issued 
in the forty-third year of her reign, found in De- 
cember last among the debris of a house in Cheap- 
side, opposite Bow Church. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied in 
the reading of a curious and interesting paper by 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, being Lllustrations of 
Domestic Manners during the Reign of Edward L., 
which gave rise to an extended conversation. The 
paper will be printed in the next number of the 
Journal. 





THE ARCHMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
January 10.—Before commencing the ordinary 
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proceedings of the monthly meeting, the Vice-Pre- | land ; that there was no reason for supposing that the 
sident, William Tite, Esq.,M.P., in the chair, alluded | name Cantium was ever applied to the country as far 
with deep regret to the loss which the Institute had | to the west as Romney Marsh. Mr. Shoulden, from 
sustained in the death of their enlightened Patron | his examination of the coast, was inclined to believe 


the Prince Consort. In the absence of the President, 
Lord Talbot, it devolved on Mr. Tite to bear his tes- 
timony to the high qualities of the Prince, the 
devotion of his time and thoughts to the objects of 
art and purposes of national instruction. The In- 
stitute had profited by his gracious encouragement, 


that Shoulden, behind Deal, was the exact spot where 
Cesar landed: he maintained that at the time Cesar 
reached the coast, somewhere about Dover, the tide 
was making to the northward. Referring to the 
fact that Rutupise was in those times an island, he 
called attention to the great changes which had 


by his presence at their meetings, and by his en-| taken place on the coast, and especially to the 
lightened counsel. The irreparable loss of so kind | change which had left dry the estuary which once 
and beneficent a Patron was a subject of deep re- | divided the Isle of Thanet from the mainland. These 
gret to every one present, and to every one who | changes he attributed to the deepening of the chan- 


took an interest in the ancient monuments of the | 
country. } 

An address of Royal condolence was read, which | 
had been laid before her Majesty by Lord Talbot, | 
the ——e of outers: as a humble expres- | 
sion of deep sympathy in so great a calamity. 

Mr. Petre, Ot Ki 4 is i 
drawings and a notice of the remains of a church 
of circular form, called the Girth House. in Orkney. | 
It stood near the palace of Jarl Paul, who lived in | 


the twelfth century. This church is believed to be | chalk and rubbish since the year 1806, was un- | 
covered again last year, and is now once more con- | 


the only type in North Britain, of a form common | 
enough in other parts of northern Europe. No ex- | 
ample of the kind is known in Ireland. A little | 
church at Altenfurt, near Nuremberg, closely re- 
sembles it. Professor Donaldson remarked on this 
peculiar class of churches—more especially those 
in this country—they all date from the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Chairman mentioned the round church 
at Northampton, which had suffered much from 
decay ; he had lately visited it, and was glad to say 
that it was in the hands of Mr. Gilbert Scott, and 
was to be secured from further decay. The resto- 
ration was intended to be a memorial to the late 
Marquis of Northampton, a former President to the 
Institute, whose kind and generous support was 
doubtless gratefully remembered by many present. 
A memoir was read, addressed to the Institute by 
one of its foreign corresponding members, Count 
Tyszkiewicz, Associate of the Antiquarian Society 
at Wilna, describing the antiquities of the province | 
of Lithuania. Incommon with other countries of | 
Northern Europe, Lithuania had none of those | 
monuments which arrest the attention of anti- 
quaries in the other parts of Europe, viz. the | 


traces left by Roman occupation. His country had | 





nel in the Straits of Dover. 

A notice of the Breden Stone was read. It is 
the remnant of a Roman pharos, on the western 
heights of Dover; it was brought to view last 
summer, while some barracks were being built, and 
a photograph of it was exhibited by Mr. W. Clay- 


= mention it under the name of the Devil's 
op. The Lords Warden were sworn into their 


office on this stone. It has been covered up with 


cealed. 

Some observations were offered by the Rev. C. 
Y. Crawley, of Gloucester, on the sumptuous gold 
chalice and paten, of which he sent a drawing ; they 
are used in the church of Matson, Gloucestershire, 
to which they were presented by George Augustus 
Selwyn, representative for Gloucester in several 


Parliaments. This costly treasure had been given | 


to him by the Earl of Albemarle, by whom they 
were taken from a church at the Havanah. A well 

reserved stone axe, found near Honiton, was brought 

y Miss Ffarington ; it is of curiously streaked chert, 
and a good specimen of these primeval weapons. 
Several sculptures in ivory were exhibited; a re- 
markable casket, by Mr. 


mythological subjects are represented in very un- 
usual style, with foliage and decorations of early 
classical character; also a diminutive diptych, with 
sacred subjects, found in a stone coffin in Chichester 
cathedral, exhibited by Mr. Mills; and Professor 
Westwood contributed a cast of a remarkable sculp- 
tured tablet at Treves. Mr. Bernhard Smith brought 


some horse-armour, engraved elaborately, probably | 


ebb, lately obtained from , 
the Treasury at Veroli, near Rome, and on which | 


been traversed by the various nations who had emi- | Spanish ; also a curious peaked helmet with a nasal, | 
grated from Asia to the southward and westward of ; a pair of shoes of chain-inail, &c., from the Imperial | 


Europe. The traces left were chiefly entrenchments | Arsenal at Constantinople. 
and tumuli. The memoir was accompanied by | At the ensuing meeting on Feb. 7, Professor 
a series of illustrations most carefully prepared. | 

The Count divided the monuments of antiquity | art in France, and memoirs were announced to be 
into four classes :—forts built at the meeting of two | read, on church-architecture in Somerset, by Mr. 
streams, or on the banks of rivers ; entrenched places | Godwin, on archzeological discoveries in the Isle of 


Westwood will give notices of examples of early | 





of worship, generally on the top of isolated hills; | 
in these are constantly found small cavities full of | 
ashes and charcoal, bearing marks, as the Count 
believes, of sacrifices; in the third place are large 
enclosed spaces, designed, as it is believed, for 
the holding of councils and the administration of 
justice ; and in the fourth place, the tumuli, in 
Polish, called Kurhany ; these works the Count 
again distinguished by the uses for which they ap- 

ar to have been made. Some of them appear to 
ave been merely raised round the camps as posts for 
observation ; others appear to have marked the line 
of emigration ; others, again, are sepulchral, and 
contain relics of stone, bronze, and iron, of the same 
kind as those which are found in England and 
Europe generally: female ornaments have been 
found in abundance, made of glass, stone, and, near 
* a gr sa of amber. 

r. E. Lloyd, of Ramsgate, read a paper, “On 
the Landing of Julius tn in Great Diritain.” 
His views were in opposition to those of Professor 
Airey and Mr. Lewin. Mr. Lloyd had spent a great 
deal of time in exploring the ground during his re- | 
sidence in Kent. He had satisfied himself that | 
Cesar had set forth on his first passage into Bri- 
tain from Wissant; he had landed in Cantium, a 
name which Mr. Lloyd maintained belonged to that 
eer only of Kent which is called the Isle of | 

hanet; that possibly the name might have been | 
extended to Dover and Canterbury, but not further; 








Wight, in Northumberland, Cornwall, &c. 





MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

January 7—Edward Schunck, Ph.D.,F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Prof. Dr. Johannes Gistel, of Kempten, in Ba- 
varia; Frederico Lancia di Brolo, Inspector of Stu- 
dies in the University of Palermo; and James Na- 
smyth, Esq., C.E., were elected Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the Society. 

A paper was read by J. P. Joule, LL.D., Presi- 
dent, entitled “ Experiments on some Amalgams.” 

A paper was also read “On the Conductibility of 
Heat by Amalgams,” by Dr. F. Crace Calvert, F.R.S., 
and Mr. Richard Johnson. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
January 11.—Lord Strangford, President, in the 
chair. 
The Hon. Robert Curzon was elected a resident, 


and Captain James Puckle a non-resident member | 
| of the Society. 


Besides valuable donations to the library from dif- 
ferent sources, a variety of gold, silver, and copper 
coins were presented to the museum by A. A. Ro- 
berts and Thomas Ogilvy, Esqs. The former gen- 
tleman also presented an antique carved cup, and 
two ancient inscribed copper plates, which were 


Rawul-Pindee, in the Punjab. From a first exami- 
nation by E. Norris, Esq., and Sir H. Rawlinson, 
these plates are found to be inscribed in the so-called 
Bactrian (or Cabul) characters, formed of small sunk 
dots, similarly to those found in the Manikyala 
Tope, which have not yet been satisfactorily read 
and explained. They are valuable, then, as afford- 
ing to scholars more copious materials for study. 
One plate contains five lines; the second, four; and 
in this second plate the word Takhasila (Taxila) is 
read. That city has been supposed by some to have 
stood on the site of Manikyala ; but Sir H. Rawlin- 
son prefers to assign the true site to Hassan-Abdal, 
situated in a fertile plain, whereas Manikyala stands 
where a city never could have flourished. Many 
other words are clearly legible on the plates, but no 
definite meaning to the inscriptions is yet assigned. 

An impression from a seal in ancient Phenician 
characters, presented by Niven Moore, Esq., British 
Consul-General at Beyrut, was lately presented. 





rkwall, Orkney, communicated | ton, of Dover. Lambarde, and other Kentish anti- | The word Ba'l is patent, and that of Melkart is pro- 


| bable; but in the rest of the short inscription letters 
| of unusual form occur, and render the reading very 
difficult. 





| ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


| January 13.—The Rev. John Barlow, M.A.,F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

| The following Address to her Majesty the Queen, 

| in reference to the decease of H.R.H. the Prince 

| Consort, Vice-Patron of the Royal Institution, on 

| December 14th last, was read and unanimously 

| adopted :— 

“To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty : 

“May it please your Majesty, 

“We, the Members of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, respectfully desire to express to your 
Majesty our grief for the loss which has fallen upon 
| the Kingdom, upon our Institution, and, with ex- 
ceeding weight, upon your Majesty personally. 

“May it please God, who grants consolation in 
His own due time, to give it to your Majesty, even 
| while your thoughts are directed towards him that 

is gone, and may the recollection of our Prince’s 
doings whilst in life, have an abiding influence for 
good upon the many millions who have heard of and 
rejoiced in his name.” 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

January 13.—Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Vice- 
| President, in the chair. 

| Commander R. C, Mayne, R.N., Rev. Jordan Pal- 
mer, Sir Joshua Rowe, C.B., Colonel H. Dalrymple 
White, C.B., G. F. Banks, Surg. R.N., A. Barton, 
L. Clark, J. Goddard, Jun., J. McCosh, M.D., 
F. Martin, H. Nourse, G. D. Ramsay, A. Thorne, 
and W. F. Webb, Esqs., were elected Fellows. 

Among the accessions to the Library and Ma 
Rooms since the last meeting were—Ravenstcin’s 
| Russians on the Amur, Abstracts of the Principal 
Lines of Spirit-Levelling in Scotland by the Ord- 
nance Survey, Transactions of various home and 
foreign societies, complete suit of a Japanese warrior 
from Consul Pemberton Hodgson, &c. 

Several photographs taken in the Andaman Is- 
lands, and various bows and arrows, nets, and drink- 
ing vessels used by the aborigines of those islands, 
were exhibited at the meeting. 

The Chairman, in the absence of the President, 
Lord Ashburton, read an Address of Condolence to 
her Majesty from the President and Council of the 
Society, which had been signed by his Lordship. 
He then read an extract from a letter to him from 
the Governor of South Australia, announcing that 
Burke and Wills had crossed the Australian conti- 
nent, and returned to Cooper Creek, where they had 
' miserably perished from starvation. Sir Roderick 
| next read extracts from a letter addressed to him by 
| Mr. R. Thornton, descriptive of his journey from 
Mombas to Kiléma, made in company with a Ger- 
| man, Baron von Decken. They had attempted to 

ascend the snow-capped Kilimandjaro, but had to 
| turn back after having reached the height of 8000 
| feet, and returned by Dafeta to Wanga on the coast. 
| They estimated the height of Kilimandjaro from 
15,000 to 20,000 feet. Mr. Thornton then enters 
into a full description of the physical and geological 


that Cantium Acron of Ptolemy was the North Fore- | dug up in the neighbourhood of Hassan-Abdal, near | features of the country, and concludes by expressing 
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a hope shortly to return to Mombas to examine the 
Rabbai coal-fields. 

Dr. Mouat, of the Bengal Army, F.R.G.S., then 
read a paper, entitled, “ Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Andaman Islands,” in 1857. The object of 
the expedition was to select a suitable site for a con- 
vict settlement, as well as harbours of refuge for 
shipwrecked mariners, who were invariably mur- 
dered by the savages when cast away on their in- 
hospitable shores. A brief history of all that was 
known regarding the islands prior to 1857 was given. 
The narrative then detailed the examination of the 
eastern and western shores, and particularized the 
chief geographical and hydrographical features of 
the islands—the magnificence of the land-locked 
harbours and the remarkable luxuriance of the vege- 
tation being chiefly dwelt upon. A brief account 
was also given of a visit to the singular volcano at 
Barren Island ; and some errors regarding it, as con- 
tained in works on geology, were corrected. The 
paper was concluded by a detailed account of the 
aborigines of the island, their manners and customs, 
their dwellings, canoes, means of offence and de- 
fence, marriage ceremonies, mode of disposing of 
the dead, and various other particulars of interest 
regarding them. They were shown not to be can- 
nibals, and, although implacably hostile to all 
strangers, to be humane, sociable, and kindly-dis- 
posed towards each other in their intercourse with 
their own people. It was mentioned incidentally 
that three or four of them were now in Burmah, 
who were being educated with a view to become the 
medium of future communication with their coun- 
trymen; and the hope was expressed that they 
might thus be rescued from their present state of 
degradation and barbarism. 

Mr. Galton then read the second paper, “On the 
Trade of the Eastern Archipelago with New Guinea 
and its Islands,” by A. R. Wallace, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
The paper described the principal islands in the 
vicinity of New Guinea, with which trade is regu- 
larly maintained from the Eastern Archipelago, 
giving an account of the inhabitants, their articles 
of commerce, and the mode in which trade is carried 
on, These scanty but valuable notes were collected 
by Mr. Wallace during three voyages to various 
parts of New Guinea and its islands. 

Sir Roderick then called upon Professor Owen, 
who observed, that having had the pleasure of exa- 
mining the bones of a skeleton of an inhabitant of 
the Andaman Islands, he should say that he never 
saw any of those characteristics indicating the 
healthy exercise of the human frame so strongly 
marked as in the bones of these little men, whose 
average height was about four feet nine or ten 
inches. He then detailed the results of his exa- 
mination of the skeleton, and remarked that there 
were no indications of their being allied either to 
the African negro, or to the Papuans, or any Asiatic 
nation; but that they might be the representatives 
of an old race inhabiting some large continent in 
those regions which had disappeared, owing to the 
geographical changes which had arisen in conse- 
quence of some great volcanic eruptions. He con- 
cluded by stating, that there were no signs of 
affinity to any lower form of the animal kingdom, 
they being a bold, witty, and active people; and 
that their frame showed how admirably our human 
form was adapted for mastery over the earth, in 
whatever sphere the human species was placed. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Crawfurd, the Chair- 
man congratulated the meeting on having heard 
such an excellent paper as that of Dr. Mouat’s, and 
also on having had the pleasure of listening to Pro- 
fessor Owen. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the 27th inst, 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tuesday, January 14.—John Hawkshaw, Esq., 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hawkshaw delivered his inaugural address, 
in which he adverted to the wide range of subjects 
embraced by the profession of a Civil Engineer, and 
observed that in no pursuit was progress more ap- 
parent than in it. Thus, within the last thirty years, 
about seventy thousand miles of railway had been 
made in different countries, at am outlay of eleven 
hundred millions of pounds sterling, fully one-half 








of which expenditure had been under the direction 
of British engineers. Again, in 1835, the swiftest 
Atlantic packets depended wholly on the sails, and 
the voyage occupied twenty days ; whereas now the 
journey was performed by steamers in nine days. 
Ten years agothe steam-boats plying between Holy- 
head and Dublin, then, as now, among the fastest 
afloat, had attaind a speed of seventeen miles an 
hour, whilst last year the new boats reached a speed 
on their trial-trips of twenty miles and a half an 
hour. Since 1848 the speed of her Majesty’s screw 
line of battle-ships had been doubled. During the 
same period the build and construction of steam- 
boats had been greatly improved ; arid the doubts 
which prevailed until very lately whether iron was 
the best material for line-of-battle ships, seemed now 
nearly dispelled, although the rapidity with which 
iron fouled would, unless some remedy could be 
devised, always be a source of trouble. e precise 
and the best mode of constructing iron ships of war 
was next considered, and it was urged that, by the 
adoption of an improved system, the whole of the 
iron used in their structure might be made to add 
to the strength of a ship, as well as be useful for 
its defence, which was not the case at present. With 
regard to speed, it was with steamers, as with loco- 
motive engines, a question rather of what velocity 
we could afford to pay for than of what rapidity 
could be physically attained ; for there was no doubt 
the speed of either could be accelerated beyond any 
point the nation could at present afford. With respect 
to railways there was an anomaly which, before long, 
would require attention. Thus, to make way for 
passenger trains, goods and mineral trains were in 
many cases hurried on, manifestly to the prevention 
of due economy. 

In grouping engineering works, the electric tele- 
graph might be classed with railways and with 
steam navigation, All were agents of intercom- 
munication, tending to the same important ends ; 
but of the three, the electric telegraph was, by the 

eculiarity of its operation, the most wonderful. 
Bines 1839, when the first public telegraph was 
established, about 14,500 miles of telegraph had 
been opened in this country, 100,000 miles in the 
rest of Europe, upwards of 48,000 miles in the 
American States, and the total extent of telegraph 
at this moment could not be less than 200,000 
miles. On land, this most useful discovery had been 
uniformly successful. Like railways, it had grown 
(in Great Britain by public suport alone) into an 
“institution.” Ocean telegraphy had been less for- 
tunate in its results. 

Simultaneously with the rapid advance of these 
works, there had been great progress in another 
branch of engineering—gunnery—with which civil 
engineers had latterly become connected. Within 
the last few years the range of artillery had been 
doubled ; the weight of the gun in proportion to 
that of the projectile had been reduced one-half ; 
and the capacity for powder of the elongated as 
compared with the round shell, had been more than 
doubled. This great advarce in the destructive 
power of cannon, had rendered most of the old for- 
tifications useless. As ships were being clothed in 
iron mail, so it seemed probable that iron would be 
largely used in modern fortifications; and for em- 
brasures, that material offered great advantages. 
Forts might in some cases be built principally, if 
not wholly, of iron; and Mr. Hawkshaw hoped it 
would be adopted for the superstructure of the 
large sea-forts at Spithead, the construction of the 
foundations for which had been entrusted to him. 

Having noticed some of the advantages that 
might result from a greatly improved quality of 
iron, or a cheap manufacture of steel, or of a metal 
approaching steel in character—including the pos- 
sibility of increasing the size and power of cannon, 
of constructing bridges of greater span, and of re- 
ducing the at-present unwieldy size of paddle and 
screw shafts, cranks, axles, and other portions of all 
sorts of machinery—attention was called to the 
great facilities afforded by the use of iron cylinders 
in sinking and securing foundations. 

There was one other subject connected with 
mechanics, which had hitherto been barren of result 
—the discovery of a new motive power; for the 
steam engine remained the only tame giant that 
was usefully subject to the will of man, So long as 


motive power was to be obtained through the inter- 
vention of heat, or until a cheaper fuel than coal 
could be found, it seemed improbable that the 
steam engine would be superseded’ by any other 
machine ; though it would not be safe to predict that 
considerable improvements might not be made in 
the steam engine, or in engines to be worked by 
coal, 


In conclusion, the President observed that en- 
ame might feel, when labouring on public works 
or facilitating the intercourse of nations, that they 
were not merely conquering physical difficulties, but 
were also aiding in a great moral and social work, 
for it was distance and separation that led to mis- 
apprehension and prejudice, to ignorance and mis- 
trust, to rebellion and war. 

At the Monthly Ballot, the following Candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected :—Messrs. A. L. 
Sight, J. R. Mosse, and J. C. Smith, as Members; 
the Lord ‘Richard Grosvenor, M.P., and Messrs. H. 
A. Hunt, Jun., and H. H. Keeling, as Associates, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Turspay.—ZJnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Renewed Dis- 

cussion on the Discharge from Un &e. ; 
and, if time permits, on the Form aad Materials for 
Tron-Plated Ships, and the points requiring atten- 
tion in the construction; by Mr. J. D. A. Samuda. 

Statistical Society, 8.—On the Statistics of Sweden, by 
F. Hendriks, Esq. 

WepneEsvay.—British Archeological A iation, 84.—On a 
Tomb with Armorial Bearings at Albrighton, Salop, 
by Mr, Planché —Discovery of a Roman Villa at 
West Coker, Somersetshire, by Mr. Moore. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

January 21, three o’clock.—John Marshall, Esq. : 
On the Physiology of the Senses. 

January 23, three o’clock.—Professor Tyndall: 
On Heat. 

January 24, eight o’clock.—Professor Rolleston : 
On the Affinities and Differences between the Brain 
of Man and the Brains of certain Animals. 

January 25, three o’clock.—Rev. A. J. D’Orsey : 
On the English Language. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of tie Literary Gazette. 





Sir,—I take this opportunity of saying that I ac- 
| cept the reviewer's remarks on my novel, Zhe Cost 
| of @ Coronet, in the last number of the Literary 
| Gazette, “in the friendly spirit in which they are 

dictated.” However we may differ in opinion on 
| many points, I acknowledge the impartial and can- 
did tone of the notice, and the word of praise in the 
midst of his censure is the more gratifying because 
evidently sincere. The reviewer, however, admits 
“ dissatisfaction ” with his own critical judgment, 
and confesses the difficulty of arriving at “the 
merits of a work from a single perusal.” Well 
knowing the arduous duties of reviewers, the limited 
space which must of necessity be accorded to each 
work, and the fact that, as a general rule, authors 
would rather see any notice of their books than 
none, I am inclined to hope and believe, from the 
equitable spirit in which this gentleman writes, that 
a second perusal would have enabled him to find in 
my novel much higher aims than mere “ sensation ” 
or melodramatic writing. 

I allude to the liberal religious views (not inju- 
diciously thrust forward, but arising naturally from 
the context) with which the heart of England is 
now throbbing beneath the deceitful calm of self- 
styled orthodoxy, in spite of the galvanic dancings 
of ignorant and superstitious sectarians ; and, I will 
add, the true and needful moral I have endeavoured 
to convey in the character and career of “Geraldine,” 
viz., that a woman’s sin does not entitle her to be 
trampled in the dirt; that erring women ought to 
have the same chance of reformation permitted to 
men, and that those who are most ready to condemn 
are frequently, in the sight of God, equally, if not 
infinitely more culpable. 

Surely such a lesson is especially requisite at the 
‘anaes day, when Pharisaic society shrinks from 
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laying a finger on the festering ulcer which is! the spirited last movement delivered with remark- 


eating into the heart of our civilization, when 
“good religious people” weep delicious tears of 
sentiment over the words of the Great Teacher to 
the erring woman, “Neither do I condemn thee; 
go, and sin no more ;” yet never dream of making 
any practical application of this sublime precept of 
charity to the actual affairs of life. 
** But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven, 

By man is cursed alway.” 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


James McGrecor ALLAN. 
January 13th, 1862, 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The Christmas festivities having in some measure 
subsided, and the attractions of pantomime lost 
some of their brightness, these concerts recom- 
menced on Monday, before a large audience. M. 
Vieuxtemps has disappeared for a time, and his place 
is taken by Mr. Sainton, who, as an interpreter of 
classical works, has few rivals; and instead of the 
violoncellist Mr, Paque, Mr. Piatti appears, whose 
tone and style are irreproachable. Mr. Ries (second 
violin) and Mr. Webb (viola) retain their former 
itions, and their competence is well recognized. 
. Charles Halle is the pianist, and for classical 
music it would be difficult to name his superior. 
Miss Banks and Miss Dolby were the vocalists 
engaged for the occasion. The chamber music 
presented was Spohr’s quartet in E minor (Op. 
45), Beethoven’s sonata in E flat (Op. 81), “ Les 
Adieux,” sonata by the same in F, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, and Haydn’s trio in G, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello. Miss Banks was 
highly successful in a song by the long-negleeted 
Dussek, “Name the Glad Day;” and ame 
Sainton’s powerful dramatic delivery told with 
great effect in Gliick’s “ Divinités du Styx.” Mr. 
Benedict accompanied the vocal music with much 
delicacy and judgment. 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S ANNUAL CONCERTS, 
8T. JAMES’S HALL, 


© Mr. Glover's claim to public patronage has long 
been acknowledged, and his annual concerts been de- 
servedly supported. Since his concert of 1861, he has 
added to his laurels materially, having not only pro- 
duced a successful opera, but appeared in the double 
capacity of composer and author. At his concert on 
Saturday little opportunity was afforded of judging 
his ability as composer; not only did he furnish 
nothing new, but, with singular modesty, placed 
only two of his popular vocal pieces in the pro- 
gramme. Notwithstanding this, it contained an 
apparently interminable variety of music, and a 
regiment of artists to execute it. Time was, when 
seven pieces in each part were considered abundance 
for a concert, but instead of fourteen altogether, 
Mr. Glover’s list comprised forty-eight numbers. 
This is a very serious change, and very far from an 
improvement. Nobody, how great soever his mu- 
sical appetite may be, can bestow his undivided at- 
tention on an entertainment of such length, without 
extreme fatigue—not to say disgust; but if these 
monster meetings, consisting of the very goodand the 
very bad, pay better than those of reasonable length 
and exclusively refined material, we cannot blame 
the annual concert-giver for choosing the former. 
Where there are so many artists gathered together, 
equality of talent and reputation is not to be ex- 
pected, and this occasion formed no exception to the 
rule, many of the performers being of the first class, 
and of European reputation, while others were un- 
istinguished novices of no reputation at all. We 
must be ae to notice some of the most in- 
teresting features, as the programme is too lengthy 
for detail, and the number of aspirants too ri 
able to consider individually. The grand duetto, 
“Quando di sangue,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Signor Belletti, was a id performance. The 
recitatives were — a declaimed, clear and 
articulate, the te full of tender pathos, and 








able fire and energy. Mlle. Parepa sang Arditi’s 
Bravura a la Valse, “Il Bacio,” in a lively and spi- 
vited manner, executing the most difficult portions 
with an exhilarating dash and brilliancy. 

M. Vieuxtemps performed a “Romanza” and 
“St. Patrick’s Day” on the violin. The conscien- 
tious amateur might have preferred to hear him in 
a composition of more classical pretension, but in 
such cases the majority must be considered, and 
the result proved that M. Vieuxtemps had chosen 
judiciously. When the introductory Romanza was 
finished and the well-known “St. Patrick’s Day ” 
commenced, the hum of satisfaction that rose from 
the audience confirmed his judgment. No artist of 
the day possesses more facility and polish than M. 
Vieuxtemps, but his delivery is too artificial; and 
although no one can withhold admiration, there is 
yet something in his performance unsatisfactory. 
Mrs, Weiss sang Spohr’s “O quanto vago,” better 
known by the English version “ Rose softly bloom- 
ing,” and her powerful rich voice shone conspicuously. 
Madame Sainton sang two songs of the ancient 
ballad school, viz. “The Lady of the Lea,” by Mr. 
H. Smart, and “Oh that we two were a-maying,” 
by Mr. Hullah, both pretty enough. But why an 
artist should be put down for two successive songs 
we cannot imagine; we believe such an arrange- 
ment detrimental to success, and not likely to enlist 
the sympathies of an audience. An encore is often 
endurable to a small portion only of the audience, 
and an artist deliberately commencing a second 
song without even the plea of an encore, is an in- 
novation on established custom much to be de- 
_seneage It is possible that Malibran and Madame 

enny Lind might be cited as precedents, but we 
prefer to consider them the exceptions. “The Lady 
of the Lea” was the first and most successful of the 
two songs, and it was delivered by Madame Sainton 
in the most effective style. Herr Reichart sang a 
Lied of his own composition, “Thou art near and 
yet so far,” in a voice neither broad, rich, nor power- 
ful, but managed with great art. The celebrated 
Sisters Marchisio sang the Grand Duo from “Norma” 
“Deh con te,” for the first time in London, and it is 
better suited to their peculiar style than any com- 
position we have heard them sing previously. Their 
continual use of the vibrato, an ornament that 
always gives an idea of earnestness and excitement, 
is more appropriate to this highly dramatic com- 
position than to the tender “Giorno d’ orrore.” The 
vibrato in itself is a valuable accomplishment 
judiciously used ; employed indiscriminately, an in- 
tolerable nuisance ; indulged in generally, no matter 
how well executed, a meretricious effect, gained 
at the expense of natural expression. The Sisters 
Marchisio use it too freely, and the extreme 
similarity of their voices, so much lauded, is not 
so great an advantage to duet-singing as we 
are often told. Sympathetic quality will cause 
any voices to blend, but contrast has its value, 
A pure soprano and deep contralto, make 
a better duet than two mezzo-soprani, or a 
mezzo and contralto. The voices of these artists 
are so similar that they might exchange parts with- 
out inconvenience to themselves. However, they 
sang “ Deh con te” with great effect, and their suc- 
cess with the audience was unmistakable. Mlle. 
Georgi, in Mozart’s aria “Non pit: di fiori,” was 
supported by Mr. Lazarus in the clarionet obligato, 
which he performed with exquisite tone and ex- 
pression. The two performers exemplified “ effect 
without effort, and effort without effect.” Mac- 
farren’s song, “ My own, my guiding star,” sung by 
Mr. Sims Reeves, created a sensation. His voice 
has gained lately in mellowness and breadth. Mr. 
Sainton performed a fantasia on the violin, “ The 
last rose of summer,” composed for him by Mr. 
Vincent Wallace. As a composition this may be 
classed with eoagnomn. “$t. Patrick’s Day,” and 
its reception was equally flattering. Mr. Sainton 
has an earnest style that generally impresses his 
audience. — tti sang Rossini’s “ Sorgette” 
(Maometta ndo), one of the most successful 
efforts of the concert, his pure Italian style, clear 
phrase, and forcible declamation showing conspi- 
cuously, The veteran “Ole Bull” performed a 
fantasia of his own composition on the violin, that 
might with more propriety have been termed An- 





dante Religioso, Prayer, or Reverie. Whatever the 
title, it was charmingly performed, and with a rich 
vocal tone peculiarly his own. 


OLYMPIC. 

We had occasion to refer in the Literary Gazette 
to the performance, during the past season, by the 
French company acting at St. James’s Theatre, of 
a petite comédie, entitled “Le Serment d’Horace.” 
This performance was well acted and favourably re- 
ceived on several successive evenings ; an equally pro- 
pitious fate seems by no means to have attended the 
same incidents in an English dress. A version of this 
comedy has been produced at the Olympic Theatre, 
under the title of “Slowtop’s Engagements.” The 
translation is by Mr. H. §. Cheltnam, and its success 
was more than equivocal. Mr. H. Neville took the 
part of Mr. Clarence Greyleaf, a blasé man of 
the world, who, having taken a wrong overcoat by 
mistake at the opera, finds in it a memorandum- 
book containing a record of engagements to be kept 
during the following day by its methodical owner, 
Mr. Slowtop. Being greatly in want of some new 
excitement, he determines at once upon keeping all 
the appointments therein fixed, which include, in 
addition to mercantile transactions, a Proposal of 
marriage in due form to Madam Valérie Wappshott 
(Miss Marston), a young widow whom he has never 
seen. Our readers will see that this plot offers 
scope for many absurdly amusing situations. The 
merit of these the audience was not slow to perceive, 
but we consider the disapprobation which it mani- 
fested was mainly directed against the character of 
Eteocle Bang (Mr. Horace Wigan), a choleric Ame- 
rican planter, and uncle to Mrs. Wappshott. This 
character, though made the most of by Mr. Wigan, is 
by no means suited to him, and the idea of a man 
whose ordinary habit when calling for the servants 
was breaking the furniture or ornaments of a room, 
or discharging a loaded revolver, is much too 
absurd to be introduced into comedy. This the 
audience felt, and neither the pleasing acting of 
Mr. Neville,—though we have seen this gentleman 
to greater advantage,—nor the risible scenes which 
occurred in the progress of the drama, could save 
the piece at its close from loud marks of disapproba- 
tion. This reception is not common in English 
theatres, where a piece is seldom damned, save so 
far as it fails to draw an audience, and we think 4 
lesson may be drawn from this exceptionable in- 
stance, as to the advisability of dramatic authors 
more clearly comprehending the bounds that should 
always separate the characters of genteel comedy 
from those of broad farce. 


STRAND. 


A new farce, by Mr. W. Hancock, entitled “ John 
Smith,” was produced on Monday last at the Strand 
Theatre. The plot turns upon the fact of two per- 
sons of the same not uncommon name having taken 
the same apartments, and the necessary confusion 
attendant upon their having so done, in the shape 
of the opening of wrong boxes, letters, &c. Some 
laughable scenes were caused, but the piece was, 
on the whole, slight, and not original. As it 
progressed, many favourite pieces were recalled to 
our memory, and the entire reconciliation scene 
between the old and young John Smith, who turn 
out to be father and son, was a distinct recollection 
of the “Rivals.” The piece was tolerably well re- 
ceived, and will doubtless run its allotted span of 
nights. Mr. J. W. Ray made in it his re-appearance 
on the boards of this theatre. A new serio-comic 
drama is announced for speedy production. The 
term when Englishmen wrote plays worth calling 
such was tragi-comedy; the signification of the 
two expressions is alike—* but oh, how different !” 





MISCELLANEA. 


In the wilds of Canada a gentleman has just pro- 
duced a little volume of considerable interest. It is 
no other than a collection of the poems published 
by Tennyson in 1830 and 1832, which have been 
suppressed by him in later editions. Only a limited 
number of copies have been privately printed ; 
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indeed, the volume could not very well have been 
published owing to the provisional enactments of 
the present copyright law, and a few, we under- 
stand, are on their way to this country for distribu- 
tion amongst “genuine admirers” (we quote our 
Canadian friend’s precise words) “of the poet.” 
These extra poems have all been collated, and the 
different readings also of those merely altered are 
given, so that the little book forms a supplement 
to the present edition. It has been stated that 
Tennyson is very much adverse to the republication 
of these earlier poems, although competent critics 
aver that he has no reason whatever to be ashamed 
of them. 

The comic periodicals of the United States are 
generally very sorry productions. A correspondent 
states that the illustrated numbers of Vanity Fair 
and the Budget of Fun are at the present moment 
full of squibs about England. The latter has some 
caricatures which will probably be better appreciated 
there than in England. One possesses considerable 
humour. It represents “ Britannia on the Ram- 
page,” and shows an old lady whose bonnet myste- 
riously runs into a helmet, whose shawl bears the 
Cross of St. George upon it, and who carries under 
one arm an umbrella, and under the other a trident. 
She is standing before the counter of a “nation’s” 
store, saying to a long, lank Yankee who writes at 
a desk near by, “I want them two men, now, you 
took out of my boat;” to which the Yankee store- 
keeper replies by calling to Seward, the shop-boy, in 
another part of the shop, “ Here, Bill, you attend to 
this. Do what’s right by this old gal. I can’t be 
bothered with her just now.” 

A curious report is current with reference to the 
Tuternational Exhibition. It appears from this 
statement that a number of intending exhibitors, 
whose applications for space were rejected by the 
Commissioners, have raised £50,000 for the purpose 
of erecting an opposition building, in which to ex- 
hibit the rejected articles. Any show of opposition 
to this great national undertaking would be an ab- 
surdity that we do not believe people possessed of 
£50,000 would be guilty of. If a number of per- 
sons possess articles of interest which are not exactly 
suited to the tastes of H.M. Commissioners, we have 
no doubt that, placed in a suitable private exhibi- 
tion-room, plenty of visitors would honour it with 
their company. 

The celebrated Liszt, who is wintering at Rome, 
has just completed an oratorio, entitled “Santa 
Elisabetta.” 

An interesting fact relative to the family of the 
poet Byron, may be mentioned. There has recently 
been erected in the Red Lodge Reformatory, at 
Bristol, a tablet with the following inscription :— 
“Sacred to the memory of Anne Isabella Noel, 
Dowager Lady Byron, who, ever devoting the many 
talents entrusted to her to the service of her Master, 
purchased these premises in September, 1854, for 
the purpose of rescuing young girls from sin and 
misery, and bringing them back to the paths of 
holiness. She was born May 17, 1792, and de- 
parted this life May 16, 1860, faithful unto death.” 

Michelet is about to give to the Paris public 
another new book. He has retired from the fatigu- 
ing life of a Paris littérateur to the tranquillity of a 
villa in the neighbourhood of Toulon, where he is 
busy writing The Monarchy of Louis Quatorze, a 
subject ever dear to French writers. The work, we 
are assured, is expected with much curiosity, as 
nobody has an idea what view the author has 
adopted of the Court and character of “le Grand 
Monarque,” and everybody expects to find a charm 
in the style and bizarreries of Michelet. 

An interesting list is that published by Mr. Mudie, 
entitled Works of General Interest announced for 
Early Publication. The book at the top of the list— 
a place of honour, we suppose, accorded only to the 
most important work in the literary horizon—is Aids 
to Faith, in answer to the well-known Essays and 
Reviews. Several Lives are announced ; as, for in- 
stunce, those of William Blake, the mad artist, Bishop 
Wilson, Louise Juliane, Professor Wilson, Edward 
Irving (another strange character at this moment oc- 
curs to us, Joanna Southcote: when are we to have 
her biography ?), Bishop Bowen, Leigh Hunt, Dr. 
Lacroix ; Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, Vols. IIT. and 
IV. ; Rev. E. T. March Phillips, Dr. James Robert- 














son, Count Cavour, Brunel, and Leslie's Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, edited with notes and additional 
matter, by Tom Taylor. We understand this gen- 
tleman is bestowing very considerable pains upon 
the work, and that the quantity of new matter, 
elucidative of the history of Art during Sir Joshua’s 
prolonged career, which he has obtained from yari- 
ous sources, will be of the highest interest. In all, 
sixty-eight “ important ” works are announced as 
being under way, to be added, Mr. Mudie’s list in- 
forms us, “when ready, in numbers fully propor- 
tioned to the demand.” 

We hear with regret of the decease of an au- 
thoress of considerable eminence in India, Mrs. 
Mullens, the daughter the missionary Lacroix, and 
well known in our Eastern Empire as the writer of 
Phulmani and Karuna, a religious work, which has 
become to the native church what the Pilgrim’s 
Progress of Bunyan has been to the masses of 
England. This work, written in exquisite Bengali, 
has been translated into every vernacular of India. 
Another book by this lady was almost as popular 
as the preceding, What is Christianity? The loss 
of this lady will be very considerably felt by the 
religious teachers of India, as there are but few 
English ladies who care to devote their leisure to 
mastering the vernacular language. 

The Count de Paris’s new work, Lebanon and 
Damascus, is said to have met with a capital re- 
ception in Paris. One rapturous critic pronounces 
it “ profoundly philosophic,” and another estimates 
the style as “rapid, strong, clear, and elegant.” 

Miss Emily Faithfull’s Christmas venture may be 
pronounced a success. The first thousand of The 
Victoria Regia having all been sold, a second edi- 
tion is now in active preparation. A few days ago 
Miss Faithfull gave an entertainment to the girls 
who are daily engaged at her printing establish- 
ment, 

The new drama by M. Edmond About, which has 
just met with such noisy criticism and uproarious 
reception at the hands of the students of the Latin 
Quarter, in the Paris theatre, Odéon, is now to as- 
sume a book form, and will be published by Michel 
Lévy, the well known publisher of George Sand’s 
novels. It appears that the manager of the Odéon 
was adverse to the removal of the piece, notwith- 
standing About’s offer to take the drama off his 
hands. He found that hissing and “ cat-calls”—in 
which peculiarity, along with a taste for beef-steaks 
and beer, our brothers in amity across the water 
are daily becoming more like ourselves—filled the 
house to the ceiling, and that as long as an exceed- 
ingly noisy unpopularity continued, more money 
would be taken than at peaceable representations. 
Report says—those Parisian newspapers are so very 
fond of their on-dits—that M. About has grown ill 
with mortification, but that he is not quite bad as to 
be confined to his bed. 

Shakespere’s Sonnets, about which there has 
long been so much mystery, are just now attracting 
the especial attention of literary students. Dr. 
C. Mackay is, we understand, making researches 
into the poetical literature of the period of their 
production, with a view to ascertain, if possible, 
what assistance, if any, Shakespere derived from 
his contemporaries in the composition of these ex- 
quisite verses. Dr. M. considers that the poems and 
literary career of the Earl of Pembroke may be 
studied with advantage to the inquiry. The new 
work by M. Barnstorff, entitled A Key to Shake- 
spere’s Sonnets, will shortly be published by Messrs. 

riibner & Co. 

A second series of the best humorous poems of 
the age, The Biglow Papers, is now in course of 
publication in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Why do our contemporaries so frequently misname 
these witty verses “ ‘The Bigelow Papers?” The only 
“Bigelow” that we are aware of, wrote a doleful 
work on Job and his Comforts,—old Josiah Bigelow 
of the seventeenthcentury. If thishasbeen thesource 
of the misnomer, it is certainly some satisfaction to 
know that editors and pe sey occupy their 
spare time in reading such good—if dull—books. 

Few books are more popular with the reading 
public than those composed of the letters of talented 
or eminent individuals. A most interesting corre- 
spondence has recently been found between a Rev. 
Dr. Whalley (alluded to in Mrs. Delany’s Diary, 


————————————— 


and who brought around him many of the celebri- 
ties of the day), and Mrs. Siddons, Mrs, Piozzi, Miss 
Seward, Hannah More, and many other well- 
known characters. We believe Mr, Bentley has 
been entrusted with the publication. It will be 
illustrated with engravings from some charming 
miniatures of Cosway, and from original portraits 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The new volume of essays by Shirley Hibberd, 
entitled Brambles and Bay Leaves, will contain, in 
addition to new and curious views of the economy 
of Nature, as exemplified in rural scenes and occu- 
pations, some novel suggestions of the relations of 
man and animals to the source of Being, and some 
distinct outlines of a triple philosophy which will, 
we have no doubt, attract attention in connection 
with the Darwinian hypothesis; and perhaps are 
fated to be roughly handled on metaphysical 
grounds. 

We have received a letter from Messrs. Burn and 
Co., claiming for themselves the introduction of the 
smooth chocolate binding with a gold edge, which, 
in our last number, we assigned to William Hunter, 
of Edinburgh. The book we referred to in “ A Few 
Words on Modern Cloth Binding” was, it seems, 
bound by Messrs. Burn and Co., and not by Mr. 
Hunter. 

In the new catalogue issued by Mr. Lilly, of 
Bedford Street, are some interesting and rare works ; 
among which are to be noted a scarce and curious 
collection of English historical tracts, a perfect co 
of Painter's Pallace of Pleasure (1567-69), the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s Life of the Duke, and other 
works of equal interest. 

The German Museum in Nurnberg has received 
some new and valuable additions :—the well-known 
procession-flag of Albert Diirer, a great war-flag of 
the sixteenth century, the curious silver relic-box in 
which the jewels of the Empire were kept since 
1424, an altar-piece by Master Wilhelm, of Cologne, 
wood-carvings from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century, &c. 

There has appeared Among the Ruins, a German 
novel in four volumes, by Franz von Remmersdorf. 
It is the Rome of our days with all its social, reli- 
gious, and political woes of which the author, advan- 
tageously known already as a novelist, treats here. 

Professor George Curtius, from Kiel, has been ap- 

ointed to the chair of Classical wy, at the 
niversity of Leipzig, vacant through the death of 
Nitzsch. 

The political works of Heinrich von Kleist, never 
before printed, are in the course of publication. 
Professor Rudolph Kopke is the editor. 

Of Prince Frederick of Sleswig-Holstein’s Kemi- 
niscences of the Years 1848 to 1850, the second 
edition has appeared already. 

The Constitutionnel announces the acquisition of 
two new works by Lamartine for its feuilleton: Le 
Manuscrit de ma Mere, and La Vie de Lord Byron, 
d’aprés des documents nouveaux. 

f Bogumil Goltz’s new psychological work, Be- 
hind the Fig-Leaves, the first volume has appeared. 

A caravan of French painters, headed by Gérome, 
has left Paris for Egypt. They have taken with 
them a great stock of materials; among other 
things, a great river-boat, with which they mean 
to push up the Nile as far as they can fet. 

Karl Immermann’s comic poem, 'ulifantchen, 
has appeared in an illustrated edition at Berlin. It 
isa great pity that Hosemann, otherwise .a very 
clever artist, should have understood and represented 
most of the comical incidents and allusions in a de- 
cidedly serious manner. 

Another German writer, Dr. Beitzke, author of a 
celebrated work on the so-called German Wars of 
Liberty (against Napoleon), has been elected Member 
of the Prussian Chambers. 

According to a computation in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, there were in 1860 about 
100,000 miles of electric telegraph-wire drawn all 
over the globe, not including the double and the sub- 
marine lines; of railways there were about 60,000 
miles ready, of which there are about 30,000 in 
North America, 11,000 in England, and 10,000 in 
Germany. The entire length of lines now in use 
would go twice round the earth, and those in course 
of construction might be a third of the equator in 
| length. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL, 


MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
A NEW SERIES COMMENCED WITH THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY, 1862. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS the ART-JOURNAL of 1862 will be, in all respects, a NEW WORK, and to them it is 
recommended on the following grounds. It will contain— 


A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 


ENGRAVED IN LINE BY EMINENT ENGRAVERS FROM WORKS BY BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Some of these selections have been made from Public Galleries, others from large and important Collections, but the greater number have been obtained 
from the comparatively small, though rich and varied, collections of private gentlemen—“the merchant princes” more especially, who have, of late 
years, been the chief patrons of British Art, 

A SERIES OF 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY J, M. W. TURNER, R.A., IN THE NATIONAL COLLECTION. 


THESE ARE ALL LINE ENGRAVINGS BY THE BEST BRITISH ENGRAVERS. 


TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFACTORIES, PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, 
BRITISH ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, 


AND VARIOUS ARTICLES, EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED BY WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF THE HIGHEST ATTAINABLE MERIT. 


It is, and has long been, the only Ant-Jovrnat in Europe: it contains information, carefully sought and skilfully condensed, 
prt every topic concerning which knowledge is requisite to the Artist, the Srupent, the AMATEUR, and the ConnorssEUR ; 
while, as a chronicler and teacher as regards the numerous and important branches of Art-manufacture, its utility has been ad- 
mitted in every manufactory of Great Britain, in our Colonies, and in America, as well as in several cities of the Continent. 





DURING THE YEAR 1862, 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Will be issued with the Arr-Journat, in Monthly Parts—each part consisting of twenty-four illustrated pages, containing about one hundred and twenty 
engravings. No extra charge will be made for the Art-Journat containing such Illustrated Catalogue. Nor will any payment be required for the introduc- 
tion—with critical and explanatory notices—of any object of Art engraved, It is quite as much a duty to give the utmost possible publicity to a production 
that, while conferring honour on its producer, may act as a teacher of others, as it is to exhibit it ; we have not, therefore, thought it just to demand pay- 
ment for such publicity. 3 

No doubt there will be many to whom the Art-Journat will thus be recommended ; rightly directed efforts to advance any beneficial public undertaking 
are sure to be, in some way or other, rewarded, and we have reasonable expectations that the circulation of the Art-JourNaL will thus be increased. ‘ 

The Art-Journat ILLUstTRaTED CaraLocux will thus be a report of progress, a volume of suggestions, a teacher from the lessons of many master-minds, 
and an enduring reward to those who labour for renown as well as = the ordinary recompense that is expected to accompany desert. There is no topic con- 
nected with the Arts, either “Fine” or “Industrial,” in which the public is interested, or requires information, that does not receive consideration and 
comment in this Journal, by authors best qualified to deal with the several subjects. Its extensive circulation is the result of a large expenditure of capital, 
which has been continually increased, year after year, so as to augment the value of the JouRNAL, and secure its hold on public favour. ; 

In the improvements they project, the Proprietors will be largely aided by the abolition of the duty on paper; the whole of the work will be 
printed on fine paper, and will be among the best examples of the printer’s art. 

The works to be engraved will be selected from the best contributions of the leading manufacturers—not alone of England, but of the World; they 
will be carefully drawn and engraved by the best wood-engravers. In a word, every possible effort will be exerted to place the Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Exhibition of 1862 among the most remarkable, excellent, and permanently useful productions which that Exhibition will call into existence, as 
the Art-JournaL Iutustrarep CaraLocur oF 1851 undoubtedly was, in reference to the Exhibition of that memorable year. ; 

Subscribers will be justified in expecting a work of greater merit, interest, and value than the Art-JourNaL InLustRaTED CaTALOGUE oF 1851, inas- 
much as the experience then obtained will guide and determine arrangements for the Catalogue in 1862. Yet it cannot he presumptuous to state that 
its production was one of the most enduring of the benefits derived from the Exhibition in 1851--forty-five thousand copies of that Catalogue were 
printed and circulated ; it made its way into every quarter of the globe, and it has continued ever since to act as “a pattern-book,” not only in remote and 
comparatively uninstructed districts, but in “Works” that flourish in our great manufacturing cities and towns. ee 

In 1839, wher. the Art-JournaL was commenced, the Art-industry of England was utterly inactive, and the public had no faith in the home 
productions of the workshop or the loom. We have exerted ourselves in every ible way to show “the commercial value of the Fine Arts;” to 
make manifest that in reality “beauty is cheaper than deformity ;” and we have the happiness to know that the Manufacturers and Art-producers of 
Great Britain are aware that long anterior to the memorable year 1851, we had been earnestly, zealously, and continuously working as pioneers to 
the t army of all ranks by which the Victory was to be won. : : 

Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of the Art-Journa be relaxed. The Editor, and his 

many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it iu all respects commensurate with We goring intelligence of the age ; 
to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and the Artisan: ing it not only a record of all 
“news” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on 
the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information and instruction as may advance the great cause of Art—teaching, while 
gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of pleasure and enjoyment. 
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